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THE POLITICAL RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE. 


HE debate of Thursday night presented one of the most singular 

scenes Which has ever been exhibited in Parliament. After an 
enforced silence of half a session the Leader of the Opposition has 
fund his tongue. os locutus. The Sphinx has expounded his 
own riddle. A full house was congregated in expectation of the 
popular amusement of a stand-up fight between Messrs. Gladstone 
and Disraeli. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was known, was 
to ve roasted for his Manchester speech. It was expected that the 
sarcasms, elaborately prepared and carefully answered, which had been 
vented upon him by the Leader of the Opposition some three weeks 
ago, were to be rechauffé with a new sauce. When Sir Stafford 
Northcote rose to open the ball, it was thought that as in a 
battle the skirmishers are thrown out first, so the chief of the 
attack was holding back his reserve till he had unmasked the 
batteries and drawn the fire of his antagonist. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech was, in the main, fair and sensible enough. It con- 
sisted merely of propositions with reference to the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility which nobody could deny, and financial 
trnisms which it was no one’s interest to dispute. He attacked 
Mr, Gladstone for repealing the Paper Duty, and read him a lecture 
on his departure from the cautious principles of Sir R. Peel, while at 
the same time he observed a discreet silence on the topic of the 
Commercial Treaty with France. But, at the end of his speech, 
leaving the ground of personal attack, Sir S. Northcote passed to a 
general discussion of the financial situation of the country. For 
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, bare the first time from the Opposition bench was heard a whisper that 
the expenditure of the country was excessive. Hitherto the lan- 

aaa guage held in that quarter has been of a wholly opposite character. 
inva The Government has been continually egged on to an increasing 
ctl outlay in military establishments and naval armaments by the 
Upposition threatening to outbid them in the race of increasing 

e, by estimates. The point uniformly selected for attack on Mr. 
hat Gladstone by the Conservative orators has been the charge that 
a Ps he is in a conspiracy with thé Manchester economists to starve 
the defences of the country by an improvident remission of taxation. 

ar When, therefore, Sir Stafford Northcote began to descant on 
suse Xeessive expenditure and overgrown estimates, the House began to 
ood, Bab wen with a sort of puzzled and amused curiosity. What was 
en ming next? Was this an unauthorized deviation, by an eccentric 
hich os adividual, from the prescriptive policy of his party? This seemed 
erfort ighly improbable in a speech on such an occasion. The language 
ve c guarded, the complaints were ambiguous, the policy was 
Cer ae What did it mean? What did it portend? The 
eutenant put up to rebuke Mr. Gladstone seemed seized with the 

— E ent of Balaam, or of his ass, and being called to curse the Chancel- 
ee tof the Exc] Page Selon ft ‘ a : 
a yeas pe ¥ lequer’s indiscreet denunciation of excessive expendi- 
~~ face, blessing the policy of Manchester and the doc- 

lock omer stone. ‘Mr. Forster, the member for Bradford, 

Ake P.! this remarkable change in the Opposition 

the a ib get D observed that if the Tories had been 

C. * tepeus ne in this tone, the estimates would have 
. ditiaite _ olationd would not have had to complain of eXces- 

—— Pe ure. Mr. Gladstone waited for Mr. Disraeli till the 
ished "ose to put the question. But the oracle of the Opposition 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer then defended {himself from” the 
charge of his assailant. He lashed Sir Stafford Northcote for 
his presumption in venturing ew cathedra to pronounce judg- 
ment against the recent commercial policy, in the name of 
Sir Robert Peel. He exposed his opponent’s ignorance of the real 
nature of Sir Robert Peel’s system of finance, and he ended by 
taunting the Opposition, and particularly Mr. Disraeli, with theig per- 
petual and vain hostility to the commercial reforms of the last twenty 
years. When Mr. Disraeli rose, every one expected one of those 
bitter philippics in which that gentleman knows so well how to 
annoy his adversary without exposing his own views or compromis- 
ing his own opinions. People settled themselves in their seats and 
drew their breath, with that feeling of satisfaction with which one 
anticipates the commencement of a favourite air in a well-known 
opera. But, to the astonishment of every one present, it soon 
became evident that Mr. Gladstone was not the real object of the 
assault. The Manchester speech was dismissed in a few contempta- 
ous sentences, and the orator proceeded to embark on a lengthened 
manifesto, which, as Lord Palmerston said, resembled nothing so much 
as the statement of a Minister who has just accepted the reins of 
office, and is about to expound to the country and to Europe the 
principles on which he proposes to conduct affairs. The real attack, 
after all, was to be not on the financial administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone, but on the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. The cause of 
all our difficulties, it was said, -..: not the indiscreet remission of 
the Paper Duty, nor the commercial treaty with France, but the 
“bloated armaments” which had been rendered necessary by the med- 
dlesome and exasperating conduct of the Foreign Office. Everywhere, 
said Mr. Disraeli, in America, in Mexico, and in Italy, we were threat- 
ening, insulting, and provoking theonly great power who shared with us 
If we would only let Louis Napoleon have 





the influence of Europe. 
his own way—if Lord Lyons would not interfere with M. Mercier—if 
Lord Palmerston would not criticise the French policy at Rome—if 
Garibaldi had not been countenanced at Naples—if the French were 
left alone in Mexico—we need not have a standing army and we 
might dispense with iron-plated ships. 
on the temporal power of the Pope,—which had for its object (some- 
what at the expense of common sense and logic) to reconcile the 
views of Mr. Spooner with those of Sir G. Bowyer,—Mr. Disraeli 
passed a high eulogium on the “ independence ” (so essential to Pro- 
testantism) which that “ spiritual sovereign” enjoys under the cover 
of French bayonets. 


In an ingenious disquisition 


This singular harangue was received with a 
mixture of consternation and bewilderment by the well-drilled and 
organized phalanx who have been used for so many months to cheer 
the attacks on the Government for their remissness in respect to the 
defences of the country, and to sing the praises of the great Peel and 
the greater Pakington for their profuse but patriotic expenditure in 
But Mr, 
Disraeli had his sop of comfort for every one except the occupants of 
the Treasury bench. The country gentlemen were adjured to reduce 
tle estimates in order to escape from the income-tax, which drained 
the “ milch cow” of the landed interest. The Catholics were offered 
the “independence ” of the Pope, if they would only cut down the 
army and the uavy. The Manchester party was conciliated by 
invectives against bloated armaments. Such is the new programme 
which has been meditated apparently in the Easter recess. 


the reconstruction of military and naval establishments. 








rd Palmerston replied in a speech which would have done credit 
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THE LONDON 





REVIEW. [May 10, 1869, 








to the most accomplished debater of any period of our parlia- 
mentary history, and which, in an orator of seventy-seven years of 
age, was a perfect marvel of readiness, skill, and wit. To use a 
vulgar phrase, he may be said to have “chaffed the head off” his 
opponent. He quizzed Mr, Disraeli most unmercifally for his bene- 
ficial departure from all the principles of action on which the Opposi- 
tion had been up to that moment conducted. He showed up the 
transparent attempt to catch votes by appeals of the most incon- 
sistent character to parties whose interests were wholly irreconcile- 
able. Referring to the French proverb, “after dinner, mustard,” he 
described Mr. Disraeli’s economical discourse as mustard after dessert. 
He asked why this lecture on extravagance was not delivered when the 
estimates were under discussion. And with admirable pleasantry he 
attributed to Mr. Disraeli’s patriotism the reservation of his appeal for 
diminished estimates until a period when it was too late to do any mis- 
chief. Adverting to the attack on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, he pointed out, amidst vociferous cheering, how judiciously, by 
an “accidental and momentary ” absence, Mr. Disraeli had abstained, 
in the debate before Easter on Italian affairs, from expressing his 
sentiments on foreign affairs. He likened his present oration to the 
veal of the recruit, who, having failed to fire off his gun at the 


whom he meets. He drew the attention of an applauding House to 
the absence in Mr. Disraeli’s harangue of a single feature of sym- 
pathy for the Italian cause, or interest in the Italian people. And 
when he came to deal with the new “ Protestant” theory of the 
independence of the Pope, no one who saw it will ever forget the 
gesticulation of contempt with which, far better than in fifty well-timed 
sentences, he disposed of an “ independence” which relies upon foreign 
bayonets. It may be well asked, indeed, if it be true, as Mr. Dis- 
raeli asserts, that the interests of England would never tolerate 
the settlement of the Pope at Avignon, why we should be expected 
to approve his residing, even at Rome, in the bosom of a French army ? 
To Mr. Disraeli’s assertion of the unfriendly character of the relations 
existing between the English and French Cabinets, Lord Palmerston 
gave a flat and authoritative denial. He imputed to his assailant 
that he had become the credulous vehicle of ill-informed gossip, and 
he retorted on his assailant the sneers levelled at the “moral power” 
of England. Mr. Disraeli had charged the Government with thwart- 
ing the Emperor of the French by dissenting from his views on 
important questions of foreign policy. But Lord Palmerston, while 
asserting a general good understanding and co-operation with France, 
asked with great force, “Is England to have an opinion of her 
own, or is she not? Is she humbly, without question, to adopt 
all the views of France? Is that what Mr. Disraeli understands 
by ‘moral power?’ Or is England, on questions like the occupation 
of Rome, to have and to express an opinion?” Is she, in short, to 
be the tool or the equal of France? If she is to be the equal of 
France, she must be her equal in all respects. She must be great 
in physical strength, in order that she may be equal in moral 
influences. As Lord Palmerston said, soundly enough, no Power 
can speak with weight who is not in the last resort prepared to act 
with force. Indeed, why is it after all, that England and France are, 
as Mr. Disraeli says, the only two Powers which have weight in the 
counsels of Europe, except that they are the only two Powers which 
have at once military forces and financial resources? As far as we 
can understand Mr. Disraeli’s theory of economy, it is to be 
brought about by an absolute submission in all respects, without 
cavil or remonstrance, to the policy of France, whatever it may be ; 
and when this submission is once established, the country may 
afford to disarm. How far such a view of the “moral power” 
of England will commend itself to public approbation, remaius to 
be seen. 


In its varying phases this remarkable debate is likely to exercise 
a very important influence on the future financial position of the 
country. We have for some weeks been endeavouring to point out to 
our readers that the expenditure had reached its limits, and that it was 
impossible to proceed in the career in which we seemed embarked. 
We were convinced that sooner or later public opinion would pronounce 
itself in this sense. We were not, indeed, prepared for so sudden and 
violent a change in the tactics and language of a party which has 
always been the foremost in demands for increased estimates and in 
its protest against reduced taxation. We do not accuse Mr. Disraeli 
of having any convictions on such a subject: we believe him to be 
sublimely superior to such considerations, But his acute political 
perception has begun to detect the change in the popular gale. 
Whilst armaments and iron ships and Armstrong guns were in the 
ascendant, whilst the country was prosperous, and taxation was little 
felt, Mr. Disraeli was the first to call for still greater expenditure, and 
to denounce his rival in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer for starv- 
ingtheestimates. But trade is bad, the pressure of taxation is beginning 
to be felt, and expenditure, Mr. Disraeli thinks, is about to become 
unpopular ; so without regard to consistency, decency, or good taste, 
he performs the political pirvwette, which was witnessed with blank 
astonishment by his own side, and with half amusement, half triumph, 


a 
is practically compounded out of the speeches of Mr. Gladstone” 
Se pamphlet of Mr. Cobden. 
the “ gentlemen with whom he acts,” who hate nothing go much 
both the one and the other, remains to be seen, Mr, Disrag]j is, in - 
incapable of a policy, though he is great at a “ dodge ;” but the wor, 
of his “dodges” is that they fail to take in the very party which + 
necessary to their support. Is 
Whatever may be the result to himself or his party, we think the 
the consequences of this singular transaction will be advan be 
thecountry. Hitherto both parties have been urging one another ¢ 
in a career of expenditure, which we believe to be excessive; jn i 
for popularity, while expenditure was popular. There js no fae 
now that the rivalry will be in this direction. It only Tetmaing tp 
take care that the reaction shall not be excessive. We are not mt 
pared to accept Mr. Disraeli’s view of the ‘‘ moral power” of Bagi 
consisting in perpetual subserviency to France. However, expend; 
ture has, as we have always predicted, reached its limits The 
popular tide has turned, and the Opposition cruiser has been put 
about on the other tack. Now the race is to low estimates instead 
of increased armaments. Mr. Disraeli acts as call-boy to the yes) 
of the State, and the cry is “Ease her.” “Stop her,” «Ty, 


astern.” 








THE RECALL OF GENERAL GOYON. 


F the gossip of foreign journals is to be believed, the four hundrej 
I Catholic prelates who have been summoned from all quarters of 
the globe to do honour to the sainted memory of the martyrs of 
Japan, may perhaps arrive in time to assist at the funeral obsequies 
of the Pope’s temporal power. The impression is strengthening jy 
Paris every day that the will of the Emperor will soon be ma 
known. General Goyon, who is a champion of the Papacy, leg 
from affection than from dislike of a Roman mob, and from habits of 
military discipline, has been recalled from Rome at the urgent desire 
of M. De Lavalette. Victor Emmanuel is at Naples, airing and 
sunning himself in the favour of a fickle Southern crowd, and stretcb- 
ing hopeful arms towards the promised Canaan on the banks of the 
Tiber. His son-in-law, Prince Napoleon, has suddenly left Marseilles 
to join him, and the French’ fleet has already found its way to the bay 
of Naples to escort and salute the first of the Kings of Italy. Mean. 
while, the Pope's private corvette, the /mmaculate Conception—on board 
of which it is reported that he will take refuge when driven from his 
dominions,—lies at Civita Veechia, ready to put to sea. The archives 
of the Vatican have already in part been transported. Perhaps the 
approaching reunion of the four hundred bishops, who are to compox 
the future Calendar of “ the martyrs of Japan,” has precipitated mes- 
sures. If the tempers of the Episcopal travellers are as acrimonious 
their language as candid, and their Latin as expressive as the Pope\,i 
may be a mark of wisdom on the part of the French Emperor to decide 
the whole question before the Consistory has had time to pour out the 
vials of their pious indignation upon his head. Pio Nono hitherto ha 
been contented rather to denounce the irreligion than to condemn the 
unorthodoxy of his opponents, and in a moment of philanthropy lis 
even reluctantly confessed that a disbelief in the temporal sovereiguty 
is not necessarily a disqualification for heaven. A chorus of fou 
hundred suffering and sympathetic bishops might induce him to change 
his mind, and to brand with the name of heresy those political errs 
which a former Council and a former Pope condemned so strenuowiy 
in the case of the great Reformer of Brescia. Napoleon II shrinks 
it may be, from the shock of an encounter with a host of shrill-voied 
priests, and is anxious to frustrate them. If human emotions 
him at all, his impassive irony may be gratified with the notion of 
multitude of sacerdotal pilgrims solemnly hastening to a cereml] 
which will never perhaps take place. In granting free admission ® 
the French clergy to be present at the expected canonization, 
Persigny acts no doubt in all good faith. Napoleon Ill knows 
better the chances of a future with which he has so much to 4°, 
it may possibly be in ambiguous playfulness that he encourag® 
Japanese procession to go up to Ramoth-Gilead and prosper. 

Flying rumours of all kinds have seized—as is natural they shou 
upon the volatile motions of Prince Napoleon and followed thet 
of General Goyon. By some of the weather-wise, the downial e 
Temporal Power is at once predicted, and the Clock of the ary 
which has so long been vibrating upon the hour, 1s supposed is 
about to strike. The semi-official papers invent or repeat excuses - 
the Prince’s visit, with an air of generous bewilderment which § ¢ 

reassure us as to their sincere ignorance of the future. """ 
come is, however, still in the hollow of a dark hand, which “a 
secrets till the last moment to itself. It may be true—thooF Y 
doubt the fact—that the King of Italy and his graceless yr f 
have resolved to penetrate to Rome, under the nominal prote® 
the French flag, and boldly to demand in person an audien? } 
head of the Church. A visit of the kind would serve as 42 me 
occasion for changing the impatient French garrison into 4 » 
Piedmontese guard of honour, if ouly the Pope coulc F his 
prisoner in the Vatican. But the news of the arrival 0 | 





by others on Thursday night. The new policy of the Opposition leader 


illustrious guests would certainly drive his Holiness 0? 








How far this will commend itelf 
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I Conception. They are nota pious pair ; and even a Hilde- 
brand might despair of bringing either of them to his knees. Nor 
could it rationally be hoped that the head of the Church would 
consent to assist at a reception that would in reality be a splendid 
ceremony of dethronement for himself. It is not with such ideas 
of compromise that he has collected his faithful clergy around him 
from all parts of the Catholic world. Helpless as he is, Pio Nono 
means to fall gathering his pontifical robes around him. 


hecies about the issue of the Roman question are stale and 
unprofitable altogether. If we were inclined to indulge in them we 
hould predict for the Italian people a sure and moderate, though by 
ro means a speedy or a triumphant victory. Continual disappoint- 
ments should by this time have taught the political world that it is not 
easy to calculate the intentions of a Sphinx-like monarch who seldom 
ks until he acts, and seldom acts precisely as he speaks. A long 
course of diplomatic reserve has enabled him to shroud his purpose in 
impenetrable mystery, and thus—for this is the object he has in view— 
to retain in his own hands till the last minute the power of changing or 
modifying his plan. He is therefore guided in his final step by the 
ablic sensation which his previous steps have produced, and a turn of 
} the wheel at any hour may bring the steadily advancing vessel up into 
the wind. All that can properly be said is, that in the last week he 
has made a demonstration against the Vatican, and that the import- 
ance of it will only be seen by the result. He has by no means burnt 





d his ships or necessarily broken with the Papacy. General Goyon is 
of recalled with a tenderness for his honour which softens his defeat to the 
of whole of Catholic France, while his military pride will find a substantial 
e8 consolation in the golden dignity of Senator. The Charivari receives 


in an official warning for not keeping its countenance during this solemn 
de comedy. Napoleon has not the remotest notion of allowing himself to 
8s be pushed by his own press, and the Chorus who are always ready to 
3 of panegyrise the will of Heaven and of their prince learn, to their dis- 










































































sire comfiture, that the time has not come for them to applaud. The 
and “mills of the gods” grind very slowly, especially in France. Nor can we 
teh. reproach the Emperor for the elephantine instinct that makes him step 
the stealthily and cautiously on a bridge that may not bear him after all. 
illes Besides the latent Catholic sentiment, of which there is a great deal 
bay sumbering throughout Europe, there is always the possibility of a 
[ean- religious re-action both in France and in Italy itself.. The sight of a 
voard second Pascal or Boniface in exile, in poverty, or steeped in the miseries 
m his of a civil war, might rouse a storm of feeling abroad which would be 
hives inconvenient, if not dangerous, to the Empire. It would be unjust 
pe the and useless to blame our Ally for not firing suddenly a train whose 
mpose explosion might shake his own house. 
1 mee- The term and limit to the present state of things which nature 
yn100s seems to have fixed is the death of the wnhappy old man who 
ype st wears the tiara, if only he would die. His successor will probably 
decide be Cardinal de Angelis or some other Ultramontane member of the 
out the Sacred College who may be fortunate enough to escape the certain 
to has veto of the French court. But in the confusion of a Papal election 
mn the itinast be easy for the Emperor to retire from the false position of 
opy lias )rotector and supporter of a rotten tree. If it were by the arm of 
prelguty an earthly prince that the successor of St. Peter was held in fear, 
of four the Catholic oak might hope to spring up and straighten itself when 
o change the pressure was removed, for the Church is greater and more long- 
al errors ived than any single foe. But it is not the hostility of the French 
— Emperor that~the Vatican has against it. If Napoleon III. were 
a suddenly to be removed from a world in which he has played so tem- 
ill-voue pesttous a part, the temporal power of the Papacy would not benefit 
ons " by his decease. The sovereignty of the Pope has been condemned 
rt100 0 Wore important tribunal than the tribunal of any one sovereign. 
— trope of late years has undergone a silent and rapid change. Public 
ae inion, even in Catholic countries, is weary of the perpetual mis- 
“eo "Fre of Rome and its adjacent territory, while the sympathies 
(I. b " ho of all generous minds must be alike offended with a 
to hy ue of feeble priests who care little for the prosperity of their own 
arage at, and less for the peace of the world. ‘T’o this decided progress 
r roll 4 Atican is blind. Pio Nono, since the peace of Villafranca, has 
y 8 = wild his cards as if the world was so completely with him, that he 
ao ‘ie r defy the ambition of Piedmont, and dispense with the protection 
nfa ‘aie ‘coma in reality, the world is not with him, but against him. 
1e ao " % 4 growing and justifiable scepticism has robbed his ecclesiastical 
ee ers of half their terrors. His own pitiable folly and impotence 
sie * ny him ridiculous in the eyes of those who have not been near 
il ache, Rome to hate him. Personal incapacity in the Pontiff has 
, a dees - the inherent weakness of the cause. At length Europe 
c at nd en ig Pronounced against those temporal assumptions which 
_tho ‘a tes a eonsistent with the profession of a spiritual potentate,— 
33 eer mu ny which rest not on Divine authority, but on a fabricated 
proved atlesen, Constantine, on the hasty concessions of Pepin and 
die” : inns” and on the superstition or indolence of subsequent 
an ! if arch aon At this moment, the temporal sovereignty of the 
to a sv ™Ply a tenancy for life or lives. The Pope’s cause 
ld be a under the tutelave of an inh: 3 sheik 3 
a iyoart ev will snd ’ ; l rawn. 1@ fall of his tempora 


4 long and important era in the history of the 











Church and of mankind. The closed volume contains a record of 
mingled majesty and calamity, such as is to be found nowhere 
else in the history of any single institution. One splendid donation 
of Charlemagne has influenced the world for all the centaries that 
have since elapsed. Seated upon an earthly throne, the vicars of 
One who declared that His kingdom was not of this world have alter- 
nately displayed or simulated every virtue and exhausted every vice. 
Hitherto, when a shadow has passed across the prosperity of the 
Vatican, it has been in consequence of the ambition of foreign 
monarchs or the turbulence of their own immediate subjects. The 
book is now nearly finished, and a new volume must begin ; for the 
Catholic world itself has abandoned the hope of saving the States of 
the Church. The last blow to the hopes of the Papal Lear is given 
this week by the Austrian Cordelia. Count Rechberg declares that 
Austria, henceforward, will only stand upon the defensive. 

It has been said that the circumstances of these times do not admit 
of the development of great statesmanship, and that a Cromwell or a 
De Retz might now expire in obscurity. The history of Pio Nono’s 
Pontificate is one of the several striking instances to the contrary, 
that we have had in the last few years, Can it be doubted fora 
single instant that a great statesman might have saved, if not the 
temporalities, at least the authority of the Roman See? Pio Nono 
has lost the former and impaired the latter, and yet even now, if the 
cardinals had the intelligence to distinguish and the courage to 
promote a superior mind to the Papal chair, the Church of Rome 
might enter on a career as triumphant as any that it has had. Pio 
Nono has failed because he had not the ability to carry out a pro- 
gramme, the grandeur of which captivated his feminine and im- 
pressionable intellect. The programme still remains for better and far 
greater men. Europe and Italy have this in common, that they are 
both willing to be Catholic and unwilling to be Papal. If the 
Papacy had been content to repose securely on those weaknesses of the 
human heart, which are likely to last as long as human nature itself, 
it- might have endured the shock of an age of revolutions, for it 
would have been founded on a rock. Instead of that, it allied itself 
to the transient despotisms of the day, and began to put its trust in 
princes at the very hour that the thrones of all princes were being 
shaken. No cause can be more stable than the props on which it 
flings itself, and the Papal Church flings itself on a decrepit staff. 
The time is come for a more generous and a more far-sighted policy. 
A return to the principles of Gioberti is perhaps impossible. But 
there are a large number of educated Catholic clergy, who are still 
imbued with the sentiments of Lamennais and Le Maistre ; and who 
will not easily be persuaded to bid defiance to all the liberal ten- 
dencies of the age. Already symptoms are showing themselves 
among the higher clergy in Italy, of a disposition to be reconciled to 
the Italian cause. The Bishop of Saluzzo warns his inferior 
clergy to make friends while it is yet time with the Piedmontese 
mammon of unrighteousness, The flight of Pio Nono would, in all 
probability, be followed by a schism between the national and the 
Ultramontane Catholics ; and though Napoleon III. may not have 
intended in the recall of M. Goyon to sign the death-warrant of 
the Vatican, he is as alive to the change that is now taking place 
among the clergy of Italy, as he is to the more avowed aspirations of 
Italian laymen. 


THE CODE OUT OF DANGER. 

VHE too-famous Code is safe at last. The third revision of it has 
been accepted by the House of Commons. The concessions 
offered by the Government were really considerable ; and members 
had no desire to immerse themselves, without absolute necessity, after 
Easter as well as before Easter, in the mysteries of capitation-grants, 
pupil-teachership, and grouping by age. The fight was warm, but it 
is over ; and Mr. Lowe has swum to shore with two principles in his 
mouth. The Opposition having forced him to abandon a great deal 
else, are content to see him land with these two principles, shake him- 
self, and set about putting them in operation. They are careful to 
tell him, however, that they let him try them as an experiment, and 
on his own responsibility ; and that of the success of his operations 

with them they are by no means sanguine. 

But meanwhile Mr. Lowe has, at least, these two principles safe, 
and, like a prudent general, he puts the best face he can on his 
situation. Henceforth he is enabled ‘to know no one financially but 
the manager of a school.” Henceforth he is empowered “ to have 
some individual examination of the scholars.”” These, he declares, are 
advantages of “immense importance.” As the House is kind enough 
to allow him to enjoy these, “ he is quite willing to give up everything 
Mr. Lowe is thankful for small mercies. His devout aspiration 
to “ know no one financially but the manager of a school” was really a 
very innocent longing, to which nobody wished to oppose the slightest 
obstacle, and which he might have gratified without raising any com- 
motion. His desire “to have some individual examination of the 
scholars ” is equally unexceptionable. But his desire, in its original 
and unmodified state, was a great deal more than this. He himself, 
in his second speech on Monday night, told us what it was. It was, 
not only “to have some individual examination of the scholars,” but 


else.” 
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“to make the payments depend on that examination, and on nothing 
else.” The fruition of this, his true original desire, has been denied 
him. He himself confesses it with a sigh: “ payment by results 
exists no longer in the present code.” His adversaries never objected 
to individual examination ; they objected to making individual 
examination the sole means of payments. To this objection they 
have compelled Mr. Lowe to yield. All their success is here. 


To have succeeded here is much. A principle far more real and 
important than either of Mr. Lowe’s two principles has been saved. 
In direct contradiction to Mr. Lowe it has been successfully main- 
tained, that to give rewards for proved good reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is not the whole duty of the State towards popular edu- 
cation. Mr. Lowe wished to limit the State’s part in popular 
education to crowning with rewards the summit of the edifice, when 
the edifice had been reared to its summit. If, for want of means 
on the builders’ part, it failed to reach that summit, he was for 
leaving it to stand incomplete, or to fall to ruin. According to him, 
until certain results were achieved, the State’s duty did not com- 
mence. Thus popular education might have disappeared altogether 
before the State would have become bound to lend it its aid. Such 
‘a negation of the State’s responsibility the House 9f Commons 
refused to sanction. They affirmed the State’s obligation to assist in 
building up popular education, as well as to crown it when it was 

_ built. They declared the State bound to help in providing means for 
| popular education, as well as to reward results. They forced Mr. 
Lowe to institute, in addition to his proposed grant for the latter 
only, a grant for the former also, Payment by results, therefore, as 
_ really desired by Mr. Lowe, exists no longer in the present Code. 

On establishing it, in a mutilated form, in that Code, Mr. Lowe 
has expended all his strength. Two-thirds of the State’s grant are to 
depend upon individual examination. Mr. Lowe has been able to 
carry his principle of payment by results thus far. The energy and 
resolution which have been required for this would probably have 
sufficed to found a solid national system of popular education, The 
old system had nearly served its time. It had for its basis, indeed, 
two invaluable principles, without which no good system of popular 
education is possible ; the recognition of the State’s duty to aid in 
providing for its people the means of instruction ; the recognition of 
the State’s right to demand from those to whom it entrusts the task 
of giving that instruction, the guarantee of the certificate. Both 
these principles Mr. Lowe renounces ; and his renunciation of them 
delivered him logically helpless to Mr. Walter, who urged with truth 
that just so far as you adopt, in paying your schools, Mr. Lowe’s test 
of results, the certificate test becomes a superfluity. The arguments 
by which Mr. Lowe tried to invalidate this proposition were so trans- 
parently worthless that even the 7'imes refuses to endorse them. But 
the two principles, in spite of their renunciation by Mr. Lowe and 
the logical difficulty into which this renunciation brought him, are in 
themselves true ; to have had them for its basis is the grand merit 
of the old system. All the superstructure, however, raised upon this 
basis, needed remodelling. Here was a great opportunity to produce 
a statesmanlike and enduring work, and all Mr. Lowe has accom- 
plished is to produce a scheme which Lord Granville, indeed, 
apparently hopes will be a “ permanent settlement,” but which 
the majority of those who sanction it sanction with distrust, and 
which Mr. Lowe himself declares it would be absurd to regard as 
final. And why has Mr. Lowe been driven to rest contented with 
this lame and impotent conclusion ? Simply because he was so blindly 
zealous for one principle—his principle of payment by results,—that 
he could care for nothing else. And this principle itself is profoundly 
false. Of the hundreds who repeat, like parrots, the cry of “ pay- 
ment by results,” not one in fifty has considered what it really mcans. 
It means, in the present case, that the right way to make a bad 
scholar better is to cripple the school which teaches him. The scholar 
is imperfect, and to remedy this, you diminish the school’s means of 
perfecting him. It is as if you sought to remedy the under-feeding 
of inmates of a union workhouse by reducing the dietary ; or the 
insubordination of inmates of a prison by letting the walls tumble 
down. You will pay, or refuse payment, you cry, according to 
examination. Yes; but the proper object for reward or penalty, in 
respect of examination, is the examinee. Is it on him that your 
reward or your penalty will alight? No. Is it on his teacher ? 
Undoubtedly, where a great number of scholars do ill, there must, 
in general, be fault in the teacher ; in this case, to dismiss the teacher 
would probably be a better plan than to diminish his means of sub- 
sistence ; still, to punish him in either way is not unjust. Well, does 
your penalty fall on the teacher? No. On whom then does it fall ? 
On the school. It is as we said at first: a lame man walks ill, and 
to make him walk better, you break his crutches. 

This is payment by results, as Mr. Lowe has devised it. If 
stringently carried out, it would produce serious embarrassment ; 
even carried out as it probably will be, it will produce considerable 
irritation. But in the long run it will be found, we imagine, more 
and more difficult to carry it out stringently. The inspector, who 
sees a school with his eyes, will always feel differently towards it 
from thé clerk who sees it only in the Council Office register. He 
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will always have a reluctance to disable it. Gradual] i 
“ fair” of this too mdulgent official will do its work.” Bxamit table his | 
grants will be paid by wholesale. The State will again be oo rs 
money for the education of little ploughboys quite unable - 
aloud Mr. Lowe’s speeches in the papers “in a manner rhe Mc : 
pleasure to themselves and the hearers.” For a time the »°" don 
impostors will go on without detection. But one day a Young ve 

philosopher like Dr. Hodgson will drop from the clouds amon ating gt ho 
He will hear them sing a stave of “ Rule Britannia ;” ye 6d ‘if 
them to answer “a few questions on digestion.” From the ms.” treat 

in which they perform these tasks, his powerful intelligence who, 
instinctively discern that they are ignorant of reading, writj vil the st 
arithmetic. A Royal Commission will trumpet this discovery i pete 
world. The tempest will again arise. The House of Commons the doubt 
be tormented anew with a subject which it does not understay 4 wil King 
which it will not master. All the familiar figures wil] rea wi ment ] 
The amiable Mr. Walpole will lament, at unnecessary length wee bent 0: 
too great moderation. The excellent Mr. Henley will he incrediy purse i 
dull. The well-meaning Mr. Adderley will denounce, in the thin not yet 
nest of Houses, a curse against centralization. Out of the H, F least th 
Archdeacon Allen will address, from “ Prees, Salop,” a letter to se ing or V 
newspaper. Canon Girdlestone, and other nolumus episcopari clery, which | 
men, will extol the wisdom of the existing Government. The Tie, their po 
will thunder, the Telegraph whistle, the Star scream. All the found, monarcl 

tions of the educational deep will once more be broken up, Whe, officers 
that second deluge approaches, may we have for the Noah to build imputes 
us our ark a wiser carpenter than Mr. Lowe ! compreh 
TESA EE a SU A TTS SR SN system 0. 

interests 

THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS. geoisie of 

6 ee events which are passing in Prussia at this moment ap dissolutio 
deserving of attention, as seriously affecting the progres of expenditu 
liberal principles and the cause of constitutional government jy wares 
Europe. Prussia has hitherto greatly disappointed the hopes of the nominally 
Liberal party on the Continent. Placed in the most fayoursbk practically 
position for taking the leading place among the German people, the masse. 7 
Government of Berlin has deliberately thrown away cards with any acco 
which it could not have failed to win. All the intelligence ayj of : he iter 
patriotism of Germany were yearning after a headship, about which MN hich it hi 
congregate its disjected members. The eyes and the voices of all wer roe been 
turned towards Prussia. But Prussia, as represented by her Goven. . ventures 
ment, has shown herself sometimes unwilling and always incapabk ah ig 
of undertaking the great part which was offered to her. The lat Kd tardy an 
King of Prussia was far better qualified for the post of a profes on ai 
than that of a sovereign. He was an accomplished scholar, ands eared 
first-rate dilettante. But he had neither fixity of purpose nor fim ag by 
ness of will. He suffered also from one of the most dangerw Liberal es 
infirmities which can afflict a king, viz. the irrepressible desir Kine » Aan 
make fine speeches on all occasions—not the sort of epigrammatic litte hig a as 
leading articles which the Emperor of the French turns out like kite len Pa i; . 
to see which way the wind blows, but real gushing Fatherlandst - ‘sit 
result; 


incomprehensible High-Dutch rant, which compromised himsé 
without doing any one any good. In the early days of the Revolutia 
of 1848, Frederick William assumed the attitude of a liberal hn 
He spouted “ Fortschritt,” “Fatherland,” and “ Unity,” in ime 
merable orations, which promised everything to the gaping popula 
who had never heard a king talk so fine before, but which unbaypi) 
ended in nothing. Pity, indeed, as the gentleman says in the “Ia 
of the Lock,” ‘who speaks so well should ever speak in vat 
The people, unfortunately, took these “ prave ’ords” au sérieut, wl 
when they found they got no benefit out of all these perorations, thy 
began with pikes and muskets to fight for what they wanted, 
what they expected they were to have, in the streets of Berlin 
elsewhere. The King naturally did not appreciate this very uncout 
and unscholarlike behaviour, and entertained probably mu 
same opinion of the transaction as the present sovereign, his br™ 
who, in somewhat rude, soldierlike phrase, described the goot PR 
of Berlin as “cannons’ food.” And so the new-born Liberia 
Prussian royalty was, as Mr. Carlyle would say, “blown wi 5 
whiff of grape-shot.” For some ten years after this the reaction } 
the follies of 48 buried everything in the common grave of a 
and irrational repression. Liberalism in Germany became thes p 
thing, and was detested by all well-bred and well-conducted p 
just as Jacobinism was abhorred in England at the close ° 
century. But truth and reason will reassert themselves, ” 
much they may be trampled down by the extravagances of alt i 
reactions. Men began again to see that the governme’ 
highly educated and intelligent people by mere dragoons 
grenadiering could not long be continued. What rst 
King might have taken in his latter years it is idle to cone : 
great calamity relieved him at once of responsibility 0 
and the errors of the close of the reign must rest with the ¢ 
who had usurped and monopolised the authority of the 

The new reign opened with better hopes ; and sere 
themselves to believe that the present Sovereign ws not i 
to allow of his being straightforward, nor too ingemlow “ 
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sensible. They looked for plainness and firmness in a | not a Government, but only a debating club. A Mirabeau is as 


pat soldier, but unhappily they seem to have found little else but 
re and obtuseness in a martinet. It is impossible to con- 
-~e a folly more gratuitous and egregious than that committed 
ihe King in his coronation speech. In the present state of the 
pA man and Prussian mind, nothing could have been calculated to 
ive greater offence than a claim to govern by divine right. Kings 
ow how to rule trouble themselves very little about their 
‘tle-deeds. They make their subjects know that they govern without 
ting them to disquisitions on royal conveyancing. The monarch 
ad by processes anything but divine, has established for himself 
the strongest throne in Europe, administered to his brother of Prussia 
, snub on this subject, which set all Europe a-laughing. It was no 
doubt this ill-advised inauguration of his reign which has cost the 
King the bitter and formidable opposition with which jhis Govern- 
ment has been at its outset encountered. The Prussian nation seem 
tent on showing the monarch, that if the crown is given by God, the 
urse isat least held by the people. The Prussian Constitution, if it has 
not yet fully developed the practice of representative government, has at 
ieast the essential elements of popular institutions. The power of grant- 
ing or withholding the supplies rests with the Chamber. The struggle 
yhich led to the recent dissolution shows that the Liberal party know 
their power, and are determined to use it. The great stronghold of 
monarchical and aristocratic power in Prussia is the army. The 
oficers of the army are, in reality, in Prussia what Mr. Bright 
imputes to the English army, viz., an aristocratic caste. Under the 
comprehensive cloak of military organization, there is carried on a 
stem of jobbing and misappropriation of the public funds in the 
interests of the ennobled class, which is deeply resented by the bowr- 
wisie of Prussia. The intention of the recent vote, which led to the 
dissolution of the Chamber, was partly a desire to diminish the military 
expenditure of the country, and partly to insist on a detailed state- 
ment of the mode in which the supplies were appropriated. Though 
nominally entitled to the control of the finances, the Chambers are 
practically cheated of their authority by the voting of the Budget en 
masse. Hitherto the Government have obstinately refused to render 
any account of the details of the expenditure. It is the specification 
of the items of the Budget which the Chamber demands, and for 
which it has been visited with a penal dissolution. The King must 
have been very ill informed of the real feelings of the nation, when 
he ventured on so rash and foolish a step. In vain, upon the crisis of 
the elections, the King and the Cabinet have endeavoured to dissipate, 
by tardy and suspicious concessions, the storm they have raised. The 
Prussian people have wisely enough resolved to take the remedy into 
their own hands. The Cabinet, who thought to strengthen their 
position by an appeal to the constituencies, have been encountered by 
almost universal defeat. A Chamber will be returned far more 
Liberal than that of which they were in sucha hurry to be rid. The 
King of Prussia seems to have taken the early policy of Charles I. as 
his model ; and if he does not take care he will find that he has got a 
Long Parliament on his hands. 


The results of the recent elections and the character and conduct 
of the new Parliament in Prussia are matters of the deepest moment 
to the whole politics of the Continent, and of the most pregnant 
consequence to the peace of Europe. If Prussia had had a wise 
king any time these last ten years, the position of Germany, and con- 
‘quently of Europe, would have been very different. The great 
‘periment of the German Confederation has turned out a conspi- 
cuous failure. Either Germany must be reconstructed, or, in its 
present distracted condition, it will inevitably one day or another 
fill a prey to the power which, from the other side of the Rhine, 
watches its weakness with greedy eyes. Divide et impera is the 
motto of imperial France, and the division of Germany is made 
ready to its hands, A sagacious king who had known how to con- 
. te the sympathies and confidence of his own people, would have 
on rallied round his throne the unanimous support of Northern 
tthe’ which wants nothing but some one in whom it can trust. 
tes task the late and the present King of Prussia have shown 
Parlin ves equally incapable, It remains to be seen whether the 
ae a can repair the shortcomings of the sovereign, and 
lcfeat a sovereign can learn lessons from the experience of 
Purliam a King is resolved obstinately to be sulky with the new 
a 7 and the new Parliament continues—as, in such a case, 
sities! pe ge suub the King, there seems no solution of the 

“era in a Prussian revolution. And so the re-organization 
eae vi must be indefinitely postponed. In the midst of such a 
things, with Prussia distracted and Austria crumbling to 
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rt hand vereigns at loggerheads and the people dissatisfied, the 


in dees not find sooner or later an opportunity of establishing 
the on the Rhine, to which the vanity of France, fitly represented 
_ Pen of M. Thiers, invites him. 
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re could expect as much as we hope from the new-born 
arliament of Prussia. But parliaments, especially in 
new to constitutional government, are only what their 
*n are able to make them. A Chamber without a head is 
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of the Emperor of the French must have lost its cunning 
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necessary to an Assembly as a Napoleon to an army. The great 
misfortune of Germany—and Prussia is no exception to the rule— 
has been that its politicians have shown themselves as destitute of 
capacity as its kings. They have not yet succeeded in producing a 
single Konig or “able” man who is capable of moulding their 
destinies and solving their embarrassments. If the recent political 
ferment shall have thrown up such a treasure to the surface we might 
predict for them a happy issue and a great future. But if not, the 
popular aspirations will waste themselves, as before, in petty squabbles 
and disorganized impulses, which will leave things no better than 
they were. If such should be the unhappy result, we confess we 
regard with great apprehensions the future of constitutional politics. 
The great review last summer on the Rhine is generally considered 
by military authorities to have been a lamentable display of Prussian 
inefficiency. It was a gratuitous exhibition to the French fox of the 
defencelessness of the German farm-yard. If to this be added a state 
of general political distraction, it is not difficult to predict the conse- 
quences. 





COLONELS BY PURCHASE. 

HAT Captain Robertson should have been ordered to return 
to his duty can have surprised nobody except the most 
ignorant cornet in the heavy cavalry, and the officers of the Court 
Martial whose sentence was reversed. From a very early stage of 
the inquiry it was obvious that the accused was the injured party. 
As the investigation advanced, a case was gradually established 
against other parties, one of whom had been prosecuting, and the 
other supporting, the charges against Captain Robertson. At the 
time at which we write we have not learned that a Court Martial has 
been ordered to inquire into the conduct of the Colonel of the Fourth 
Dragoon Guards ; we cannot doubt that such will ultimately be the 
case. In the mean time, the delay that has occurred is not caleu- 
lated to raise the character of our military authorities. In civil 
tribunals, we are always told that Justice is blind ; but in the case of 
military delinquencies it looks as if the time-honoured maxim is only 
half true, and that Justice is blind, but only of one cye, and halting in 
the pursuit of offenders. After the evidence which is before the 
public, it is not easy to account for the long interval that has elapsed 
without any further steps being taken to improve the discipline of 

the exemplary regiment commanded by Colonel Bentinck. 

Another case, though perhaps not so flagrant, has been recently 
brought under public notice. The unsuspecting inhabitants of this 
town learned, to their infinite astonishment, that one of the pampered 
regiments which form a part of the metropolitan garrison had 
behaved in a way that was most insubordinate, if it did not amount 
to mutiny. An inquiry, not a public one, was ordered. What took 
place on that occasion isunknown. The Inspector-General of Cavalry 
conducted the investigation. No doubt, everything was done to 
elicit the truth, and to ascertain who was to blame for the irregulari- 
ties—to use no harsher term—which had indisputably occurred. It 
is understood that the inquiry is concluded, and that the commanding 
officer of the regiment is exonerated from all blame in the matter. 
After enjoying the honours of persecution in a secret court of inquiry, 
he will be, of course, completely reinstated in official opinion, and, if 
he have the advantages of longevity and patronage, either military or 
political, may cause the destruction of a cavalry brigade, either by 
neglect in the camp or by a disastrous charge in the field. 

Now in both of these cases it is most desirable that there should 
be a searching inquiry, conducted with the utmost publicity. There 
was good ground for doubting the propriety of retaining in command 
either of the officers referred to, and therefore it was to be antici- 
pated that in each case the Horse Guards would have been anxious to go 
into the matter in the most careful manner, as well for their own sake 
as in the interest of the discipline of the Queen’s army ; and it might 
also have been expected that the officers whose alleged deficiencies had 
been so prominently brought under public notice would have been 
eager to seek an opportunity of vindicating their personal and profes- 
sional characters. Unhappily, as yet, there is no sign of any such 
zeal on either side. In the one case no further proceedings have as 
yet been ordered; in the other, as far as we know, the inquiry 
has been strictly private, and the country is left to guess at the 
grounds on which a Colonel of Life Guards can be held to be irre- 
sponsible for the want of subordination in the men under his command. 
But whatever may be the culpability of either of the officers in ques- 
tion—and it will be admitted that there is a primd facie case against 
each of them,—the public will naturally ask how and why they became 
entrusted with the command of regiments. The mode of inquiry 
may be tedious and unsatisfactory ; punishment for proved neglect and 
incapacity may be doubtful or insufficient ; but how does it happen 
that men obtain the command of regiments without proved capacity 
for the duties required of them in that most responsible position ? 
The answer of course is, that it is the system of the British army, in 


| support of which any number of fallacies can be readily supplied by 


those who benefit, or hope to benefit, from it. 
The system is simply this. The senior major in any regiment in 
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Her Majesty’s service has a right to purchase the step in rank from a | 
lieutenant-colonel who may be compelled by infirmity, or induced by 
avarice, to retire from the profession of arms. The commander-in- 
chief—a high functionary who is practically irresponsible,—advised 
by two or three colonels, who are equally irresponsible, has to give | 
his assent to the promotion. That assent is rarely, if ever, refused. 

In practice, a moneyed major, whatever his capacity may be, has a 

clear right to succeed to an obsolete lieutenant.colonel, as a profligate 

only son has to inherit the lands of a gouty father with an entailed 

estate. It is needless to remind the reader how often this system, as 

it is called, has been discussed, and how universally it has been con- 

demned. Whatever difficulties might attend the general abolition of 
purchase of commissions in the army, there could be no question 

that to permit an individual to obtain by mere purchase a position so 

important and so responsible as the command of a regiment, was in 

the highest degree dangerous and wrong. Those who had given their 
best attention to the consideration of the subject unanimously con- 

demned a practice which had nothing to recommend it but precedent, 

but which could not be defended on any tenable ground. The late 
Lord Herbert was, it is believed, most anxious to remove what he 
felt to be a public seandal and a public wrong. The opposition to 
any change of system proceeded from the authorities of the Horse 
Guards. The commander-in-chief professed himself to be unwilling 
or unable to undertake the office of selecting officers for the com- 
mand of regiments, and perhaps did so with a perfect consciousness 
of his own inability. But the time will come, it is to be hoped, 
when the profession of inability or lack of will in a public servant 
will cease to be an obstacle to a change of which the paramount 
necessity is universally admitted. 

It may well be that it is not a very agreeable duty to examine the 
claims of candidates for promotion, and to be compelled to refuse, on 
public grounds, applications which for other reasons it would be a 
pleasure to accede to. But it does not appear that there is, from the 
nature of the case, any greater difficulty in selecting officers for 
regimentai commands than in the appointment of any other class of 
public servants. In some respects there are greater facilities. At 
the Horse Guards there is preserved the confidential correspondence 
of generals, brigadiers, and commanding officers of regiments, which 
enables the Commander-in-Chief to trace the career of every officer 
in the service from the day that he joined as an ensign. We suspect 
that an officer seldom attains the rank of major in a regiment without 
its being tolerably well known in official quarters whether he is fit or 
not to be promoted. At any rate, it is impossible to believe that the 
difficulties of discrimination are so insurmountable as to leave us no 
choice but to preserve a system that is hopelessly irrational. In the 
mean time, so long as the system is persevered in, the public service is 
prejudiced in two ways. In the first place, there being no check upon 
the purchase of regimental commands, there is always the danger of a 
man becoming a lieutenant-colonel who is absolutely unfit to occupy 
such a post. No doubt, many of our best officers have risen exclu- 
sively by purchase ; it could not, indeed, well be otherwise, though it 
might be suggested that under a better system they would have equally 
risen without having to make sacrifices of their own resources. 
But it is admitted by the Duke of Cambridge, that cases do from 
time to time occur in which the command of a regiment, obtained 


commission and the means of earning his bread. It j 
_ punishment for incompetency, and is seldom, if ever, inflicted, If ; 
were, the inconsistency and absurdity of the present . 


for it. the authoriti er —— 
tion price for it, the authorities not un y are di 

tenderly with him, unless in the event of his bore Ce to deal 
very gross misdeeds. It looks hard, and it is hard, to perme? ® 
to purchase a given rank, and then to turn round and tel] hin. we 
not fit for it, but must go and surrender at once the value of he 


, System would 
soon produce a remedy. If a lieutenant-colonel were dismissed 
mére incompetency, it would be very inconvenient for the Com bor 
in-Chief who had recommended him as fit for promotion. It wij = 
be seen, that partly from a disposition to bolster up the system of me 
Horse Guards, and partly from an unwillingness to deal harshly j 
individuals, the Lieutenant-colonel of a regiment is practical] ’ 
movable. Thus, as they now stand, the rules of promotion eo 
British army permit an incompetent man to obtain a position w), 

he may be the cause of incalculable evil, from which it is neayly og 
possible to remove him, and from which he must rise to higher ; “ 


where he may have further opportunities and a larger field forth 


_ display of his incapacity. And this, we are to be seriously told, is 


irremediable, because the Commander-in-Chief is unWilling to selec 
officers for promotion. If that be really so, it will soon be askel 
what the duties of that high officer are, and in what manner hey 
are performed. ’ 








MANCHESTER AND INDIA. 


OR the last three years Lancashire and Cheshire have evinced yy 
extreme interest in Indian finance. It is perhaps not too mn) 

to say, that lately the cotton manufacturers have waited with mor 
anxiety for Mr. Laing’s financial statement than for Mr. Gladstone 
They have certainly shown more zeal for the reduction of expend. 
ture, and more indignation at the want of economy in Indi 
than at home. Whence arose this new-born zeal for the equilibrium 
of the Indian budget? There was plenty of occasion in former year 
for the exercise of this watchfulness. Deficiency of income and 
addition to debt, have been the normal condition of Indian finance 
Of the last twenty-eight years, twenty-one were years of deficit: 
nevertheless, till 1859, the cotton manufacturers seem to hare 
borne with considerable equanimity this unsatisfactory state of affair 
But in that year a duty of 10 per cent. was placed on all cotton 
piece-goods imported into India, and in the following year the duty 
on cotton yarns and twist was raised to the same amount, and from 
that time dates the extreme solicitude that has been felt at Man 
chester for the improvement of Indian finances. The manufactures 
were well aware that they could not ask for the repeal of those tare 
in the face of a deficit, and accordingly, like practical men, they st 
themselves on every occasion by speeches, deputations, and memorial, 
to press on the Government the necessity of immediate reduction in 
the military expenditure, and of greater economy in the civil adm: 
nistration, with the view of leaving such a surplus as would allov 
of the reduction of those import duties. This most desirable end has 
been attained sooner than the most sanguine friends of India woull 
have dared only a year ago to hope. The telegraph informs us thst 
Mr. Laing anticipates, in the coming year, a surplus of £1,500,0) 





and that on the strength of this he has reduced the duties on cot 


either by purchase or seniority, falls into most unfit hands. When | ): 0.6 coods to 5 per cent., and the duties on cotton yarns and twit 
4 . . J 2 | = . 
this takes place the first consequence is that the efficiency and useful- | \)5.), were lowered to 5 per cent. last year, to 3} per cent. Reported 


ness of a regiment is at once impaired, discipline is deteriorated, the 
regiment becomes a bad school for young officers, and, to put an 
extreme case, but which, no doubt, has happened, the regiment may 
be prevented from earning distinction in the field because its com- 
mander is not to be trusted. Such cases are, no doubt, rare, but 
the bare possibility of their occurrence is to the unmilitary mind a 
conclusive argument against the system. 

The other evil consequences of promotion by purchase to which 
we have adverted, though not in themselves so grave, are mischievous 
enough, most people would suppose, to arouse the anxiety even of 
the Horse Guards. The step of lieutenant-colonel, as is well known, 
is the highest that is attainable by purchase. After that rank pro- 
motion goes by seniority, unless when an exception is made in favour 
of distinguished services’ A lieutenant-colonel, after a certain 
number of years of regimental command, becomes a full colonel, and 
then, by the lapse of time, becomes a general officer. Thus it is 


obvious that, unless due care be taken in the appointment of | 


lieutenant-colonels, the door is open for clogging the list of generals 
with inefficient officers. This is a great evil to the service, as it 
delays the promotion of the really efficient men, who, if there be work 
to do, must do it ; and, besides, there is always the risk of incom- 
petent men being, by some undue influence, placed in positions 
where they may, by an unforeseen chance, have an opportunity of 
proving their unfitness for command, to the detriment of the public 
interests. 

The last objection that we shall urge against the purchase of 





| considerable a portion of this anticipated surplus has beet 


regimental commands is the species of vested interest which it seems | 


to confer on the purchaser. Whena man has bought his commission, 


and it is-known that he has paid a very large sum beyond the regula- | rising to half as much again as in the year before the 


| a very injurious one, and has never been defended on any other sm 


the prosperous state of Indian finances have lately been coming to this 
country by every mail, but notwithstanding these preparatory rumous 
we were hardly prepared for the magnitude of the surplus now # 
nounced. ‘'o those who remember the amount of the deficit ouly 
year ago, the statement is barely credible. According to Mr. Laing! 
statement last year, the deficit for 1860-1 exceeded £5,000,000; while 
according to his present statement, the anticipated surplus for the yeat 
1862-3 is £1,500,000. This remarkable result has been prod 
without the imposition of a single new tax, and is due, in the first place 
to reduction of expenditure, and next to a slight increase of the staat 
duties and of the duties on salt, and to that elasticity of the reve® 
which is a sign of the increasing prosperity of the country. Itw 
be difficult to point to the instance of any other country, where § 
much has been done in the space of two years to restore the m# 
finances. Such results can only have been attained, in the P 
case, by the most determined energy and continuous labour 0@ 
part of the Indian Government and its officers. 


s 
The cotton manufacturers have cause for congratulation that 


2 dispose! ¢ 


. : we 
in the reduction of the import duties on cotton goods. The ™ 


but that of necessity. At the same time, it cannot be dent 

éffects have been commonly attributed to it for which It ¥° 
justly answerable. The Indian market for cotton goods ae 
the last threé or four years, undergone two very remarkable 
the one a sudden rise in the demand, the other an eq a al 
fall. Immediately after the mutiny, the trade in Mancheste? 7 

received a great impulse, the imports into Calcutta mg 
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es 
e out. Prices were higher, and the demand greater than at any 
yjous time. Manchester was jubilant. It seemed as if the natives 
Pe India were testifying their submission by a greater willingness to 
é Lancashire cottons. But in the course of that year the 10 per 
= duties were imposed, and though no immediate effects followed 
Se change, it was observed that in the succeeding year there was 
t falling off in the demand for cotton goods in the North-West 
7 yinces. We have it on the highest authority, that in the trade 
rote Calcutta and the North-West, the latter took from Calcutta, 
juring the last three months of 1860, from a third to one-half only 
of oS. ordinary quantity. It was of course natural that so sudden 
. depression of trade, following within a year of the imposition of 
ki + import duties, should to some extent be imputed tothem. It 
bl supposed that the increase of price due to the import duty, 
sare being no corresponding tax on the native manufactures, gave 
pre lvantage to the latter that Manchester was being beaten out 
The Indian Government deemed the matter of so much 
importance as to depute the late Colonel Baird Smith to inquire into 
the cause. His report on this subject, which forms part of his report 
on the famine, gives the most satisfactory account, not merely of the 
depression of the Indian cotton trade at the end of 1860, but of its 
perity after the mutiny, and it is sufficiently evident that the 
import duties were not to any considerable extent answerable for that 
depression. It is impossible to notice in this place the details of the 
method which Colonel Baird Smith followed in this inquiry ; but it is 
impossible to read his report without being impressed with the great 
capacity which he exhibited for investigations of this kind. His con- 
cusions are chiefly important as indicating the causes that affect the 
distribution of Manchester goods in India. 


Of the cotton goods imported into Calcutta, rather less than one- 
half goes to the North-West Provinces. The goods are sent up the 
Ganges to Allahabad, where that river joins the Jumna, at which 
point a division takes place. The distribution is mainly effected by 
means of these rivers, and the population supplied with goods 
from Calcutta in the North-West, occupies the Doab, or country 
lying between the Ganges and the Jumna, and a certain space on 
either side of them. When the mutiny broke out, the stocks in 
hand and the goods in transit, within the limits of the North-West 
Provinces, were not less than one year’s full supply, of which more 
than one-fourth was in transit. When the disturbances began, the 
destruction of this kind of property was enormous. The largest 
marts for cotton goods were the centres of the mutiny, and very little 
of what was in transit escaped destruction. At the close of the mutiny, 
the stocks in the North-West were therefore exceedingly low, not 
merely from the interruption of the regular supply, but from actual 
destruction ; hence prices rose very high, trade between Calcutta and 
the North-West was stimulated, and a great demand continued till 
the merchants in the North-West were again supplied with the large 
stocks which they are accustomed to hold. This was the state of 
things when, in the middle of 1860, it began to appear that famine 
was inevitable. When, through August and September, the rain- 
gauge registers of the districts in the Upper Doab shewed the entry 
“No rain,” the native community made up its mind as to the cer- 
tainty of famine. The price of grain in the famine districts rose enor- 
mously, Wheat was selling at Agra and Meerut at 8s. per maund ; 
aud in adjoining districts of the Lower Doab at 4s., and a little 
further off at 2s. 6d. The profits to be realized in the grain trade 
Were In consequence excessive. The whole available capital of the 
neighbouring districts, and the whole available means of transport, 
vere at once turned into this channel. The spirit of speculation was 
hot confined to the regular trader, but seized every class. European 
gentlemen engaged in the trade. Every small merchant and every 
smal] farmer who could scrape a few rupees together made his modest 
‘peculation in grain. The whole line of the Ganges, from Allahabad 
upwards, was laden with supplies of food pouring into the 
region of the famine the surplus stores of Oude. The Jumna was 
Btn, filled by supplies from the Bundelkund districts. It was 
a emg absorption of all the available capital and means of 
nde, of the N orth-West Provinces which was the cause of the 
sone to the import of Manchester goods from Calcutta. The 
ot ~. means of consumption of the population of the actual 
“ e Cistricts is an additional cause of the depression. 
mae Baird Smith made some interesting inquiries as to the 
ie ences in which English goods and native manufactures 
a rea Z the people. The districts which he examined with this 
jean ax cook situated as regards means of communication, 
tae se he found that Manchester cottons were already in more 
serials use than the native goods, and were, in fact, gradually 
tebe 7 pe _In other districts more remote from the great 
indicia a, therefore, the cost of carriage is very great, 
mle. The $ are not in use at all among the poorer classes of the 
tirely © question of the distribution of English goods in India is 
hibited oon of means of communication. ‘The famine has 

hiied very striking light the miserable state of the North- 
hees in this respect. Wheat was at the famine price of 
azar, and at another, only thirty miles off, not more than 
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of the field. 








at one | 
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3s. ; and yet, in many instances, there was no flow from the one’ 
place to the other, because there were no roads in existence, or such 
as those described by the- Chinese philosopher, as being only “ con- 
venient for birds.” The attention of Manchester has been too 
exclusively fixed on the import duties as the great obstacle to the 
extension of their trade with India. One great point will be gained 
by their reduction, if more notice is bestowed upon the still more 
serious obstacle of bad roads. Means of communication are still the 
great want of India,—not merely grand schemes which strike the 
imagination, such as the great trunk lines now being carried out,— 
but village roads, which would place every rood of d within 
reach of a market. It is clear, from Colonel Baird Smith’s inves- 
tigations, that when this result is attained, hardly any limit can be 
placed to the extension of the Manchester trade with India. 





REFORMERS. 


Amonast the many disappointments which experience brings with it, a 
high place ought to be given to those which most of us feel at some period 
or other of our lives, when we are brought into intercourse with men whose 
names are well known to the world. There is a stage, though in mature life 
it seems incredible that it should ever have existed, in which the sight of a 
man who has written a book, or otherwise acquired the status of a lion, 
is as striking an event as a personal introduction to the original at the 
Zoological Gardens, from whom his title is derived. As life goes on, the 
conviction that lions, too, are human; that there is but little difference 
between words written and words spoken ; and that what difference there is 
is not always in favour of the former, is forced upon the mind by a variety 
of painful lessons. Time softens down the attributes of lions of every de- 
scription, pares the claws, thins the mane, weakens the voice, which were 
the objects of our youthful admiration, and tells us, in a thousand different 
ways, that we speak wisely when we say that the lion is even such a one 
as ourselves. 

Of the specimens of which the race is made up, hardly one’ is, in 
our days, more prominent or more hardly dealt with by experience than 
Reformers. Reformers are, or rather were, the lares and penates of a great 
part of the present generation. Throughout the whole of the forty years 
peace which extended from the battle of Waterloo to the Russian war, 
reform had it all its own way, and reformers of every kind enjoyed a satur- 
nalia such as they never had before, and will probably never enjoy again. 
For the last six or seven years the current has run less strongly, because the 
work is nearly done. We have settled most of the questions of principle, 
and have arrived at or are speedily approaching the period of questions of 
detail. Perhaps the most exciting domestic question of the day is, whether 
the administration of the Education Grant, which is itself a compromise 
equally opposed to almost every principle whatever, shall be administered in 
one or the other of two ways, of which each is open to most serious objections, 
whilst neither can be called intelligible. In such a time reformers occupy 
altogether a different position from that which they held when our institutions 
presented rich veins of corruption, hardly touched by the pick or shovel, and 
when it was still really doubtful in popular estimation and for practical pur- 
poses whether the issues raised by the pleas of “ venerable institutions” and 
“wisdom of our ancestors” required to be decided, or were as immaterial as 
assertions abaut John Doe and Richard Roe. We may therefore, in these 
days, take a cooler view of the specific peculiarities of reformers, and estimate 
their character more impartially than was easy at the time when in all 
departments of life they were carrying everything before them. 

In the history of every period, two parties are almost always to be traced. 
They have often been called the party of progress and the party of resistance ; 
the party of progress being composed of those who sympathized with the views 
which ultimately prevailed ; the party of resistance being formed by those who 
preferred the state of things which had previously existed. When this dis- 
tinction has been traced through a considerable period of time, the conclusion 
that victriz causa Diis placuit, and that the successive advocates of the losing 
side must all have belonged to that class who knock their heads against stone 
walls, appears not merely plausible, but to many minds almost inevitable. 
Men get to view the course of history as something settled by fate, and to 
regard all those who have taken any other view of what it ought to be than 
that which events corroborated, as people who have chosen to kick against 
the pricks, and have met with the fate which obstinacy deserves. 

So long as we rest in general speculations about history, or are altogether 
unacquainted with the persons who are personally engaged in carrying 
it on, this view of the case appears plausible enough; and we are 
apt to blame the stupidity of mankind in not having put themselves, at 
every stage of their history, unreservedly in the hands of the reformers, 
abridging thereby the tedious process of improvement, and striking out 
of history those painful and disgraceful chapters which record the unsuce- 
cessful struggles of the old against the new. Further experience of men 
and of books leads to a different result, and one which it is worth while to 
notice, though the conclusions which it suggests are too large and unfamiliar 
to be readily reduced to any very definite shape. 

To take, first, the experience of books: if we look at the great 
crises of history, it is by no means easy to say on which side the 
brightest names and the loftiest- characters are to be found.~ It does not 
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require much liveliness of imagination to feel an interest and curiosity, 
almost amounting to sympathy, about the thoughts and feelings of the 
great men whom we see, as it were, in a glass darkly, and who were 
trodden down and passed over in the conflicts of which every nation 
in turn has been the scene ; nor is it at all satisfactory to appeal to the 
subsequent history of their respective countries as evidence that they 
were wrong, and that those who triumphed over them were right. The 
history of the Reformation is an excellent illustration of this. Through 
the whole of Europe the minds of men were excited to the highest pitch by 
controversies of tremendous importance. Persons of every degree of capa- 
city were found on each side of the controversy, and were, no doubt, attached 
with enthusiastic sincerity to their respective views. In different countries 
the victory remained with different parties. In Scotland, Switzerland, and 
part of Germany, the Protestants triumphed thoroughly and finally. In France 
the Catholics triumphed as decisively over the Huguenots. In England, after 
a many-sided combat, a complicated compromise was effected, which touched 
upon, but left practically unsettled, all the political and religious controversies 
which have since been agitated amongst us, and in each of which triumphs 
have been won and defeats sustained by combatants very evenly matched. 
It is impossible to read the history of these events without feeling that 
though in each of these cases one party was entitled to be called the party 
of progress, because the subsequent history of the country flowed in the 
channel indicated by its success, the minority had a great deal of reason on 
its side. Indeed, this must have been the case, unless we suppose that 
human nature is one thing in North Germany and Switzerland, and another 
in South Germany and France, for the party of progress in the one was the 
party of resistance in the other. The mixed results of the struggle in 
England show the same thing even more strongly. Our institutions and our 
history are like shot silk. They certainly have a prevailing tinge, but it 
passes human art to say what it is. Catholic and Protestant, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Latitudinarian, Whig, Tory, and Democrat, have all been, by 
turns, the majority, and again the minority, and both majorities and minori- 
ties have contributed forcibly and directly to the general result which at 
present exists. Thus, the Reformation, which is but one illustration out of a 
thousand, shows that the fact that the history of a country has taken a par- 
ticular course does not convict of error those who have opposed that course, 
or those who inherit and perpetuate their opposition in the present day. In 
other words, proof of the success of reform up to a given point, with proof 
that a particular party are the representatives of reform for the time being, 
does not of itself prove that the members of that party have higher views 
of what the nation ought to be than their opponents, or that they are 
morally or intellectually their superiors. 

This view is strengthened when we turn from books to men. At first 
sight it might appear to be almost a matter of course that those who had 
been the principal agents in bringing about great and useful reforms should 
occupy the highest position, morally and intellectually, amongst their con- 
temporaries, but in point of fact it is not so. The qualifications which make 
a man a reformer are, perhaps, hardly less specific than those which make 
him a lawyer or a surgeon, and their value to mankind at large admits of 
being measured as definitely. The moral qualifications of a reformer vary 
according to the subject which he reforms; but in almost every case 
his first qualification is sensibility to indignation, and this may be amiable 
or unamiable, useful or injurious, according to circumstances. For example, 
a man may have quick sympathy with physical suffering, and may be roused 
to great indignation when he sees or hears of it ; or he may have a great 
turn for system, symmetry, precision, and clearness of thought and language, 
and may feel a personal hatred against theories and systems which are 
opposed to them. Either of these gifts may make him a reformer, but it 
is obvious that they will lead him to apply his reforming habit of mind 
to different departments of life. Howard’s character illustrates the force 
of the one feeling, Bentham’s that of the other, and no one can doubt 
that each of these remarkable men conferred great benefits on the 
world by the vigour with which they exercised their respective gifts. 
It does not, however, follow that Howard was morally, or Bentham intel- 
lectually, superior to every one who knew of the state of prisons, or the 
state of the law, and yet did not try to reform them. Many men quite as 
good as Howard, and perhaps better, were thoroughly well acquainted with 
the misery of prisons and with other miseries, which they did not attempt 
to lessen, because they viewed them rather as matter for resignation than 
matter for reformation. Few things are better worth noticing than the fact 
that though Christianity has been, beyond all comparison, the strongest 
reforming agent that the world has ever seen, the first Christians did not 
tur.. their thoughts in that direction. Christianity has affected the circum- 
stances and institutions of mankind by working from within, and for many 
centuries the view taken of society and its institutions by the most eminent 
Christians was, that it and they were scenes of sin and misery to be regarded 
as the appointed instruments of our probation, rather than as means by which 
men were to be made good and happy. Baxter, who was probably as good a 
man as Howard, says, in a memorable passage, “I look upon this earth as 
Newgate Gaol, and on the world to come as the city and the kingdom.” This 
is not a reformer’s view of the matter. Perhaps it is not so true, certainly 





it is not so likely to lead those who entertain it to try to improve the condi- 
tion of their neighbours ; but it is a view which might be held by men as 
pious and as philanthropic and self-denying as the most ardent reformer, and | 
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therefore the fact that a man is such a reformer does not prove that he 
morally superior to all other persons who are not reformers, for ther 7 
other types of moral excellence which do not lead people to be = 

It is still more clear that being a successful reformer does nog ; 
intellectual superiority to those who are not so. No one who is qnaligee 
judge would say that Bentham was superior, or even equal in mere * et 
intellect, to either Lord Eldon or Lord Stowell. That he constantly trim on 
over the causes which Lord Eldon defended, and that his writings led the 
to a complete change of the system of which Lord Eldon was one of the mS 
supports, is perfectly true ; but that was because he had such a 5 on 
and because from his circumstances his occupation in life was simply to find 
out the science and theory of law. Lord Eldon, on the other hand, Wanted 
to rise, and did rise, to the top of his profession in the face of DUMEr gs 
rivals of great ability. He wanted to be a peer, and to make a fortune and 
when he had attained those objects he had a bond fide wish to defend th 
system which had done so much for him. It required far more ability to q, 
all this as he did it, and to administer the system which he adminis 
than to write Bentham’s books ; and it is extremely improbable that Benthan, 
could have done what Lord Eldon did if he had made the attempt, 

No doubt, there have been periods in the history of the world whey it 
required heroic courage to. wish to be a reformer, and heroic vigour to get on 
foot any reform of importance ; but in our days a taste for setting things ¢, 
rights is a taste like another, which does not imply, in its possessor, Any par. 
ticular superiority, either moral or intellectual, over other people. It js 
closely allied with much that is unpleasant, and with some things that gy» 
contemptible. Pride, envy, a love of fault-finding, impatience of everything 
disagreeable,—the fretful, restless spirit which puts up with nothing, and 
makes no allowances,—absence of kindly feeling towards existing instity, 
tions,—want of humour, and many other qualities, positive and negatiye, 
may make a man a reformer in days when reforming in every department of 
life is not only a creditable but often a lucrative employment. This is worth 
remembering in a generation in which one is constantly obliged to as 
the question how it happens that so many excellent proposals are made 
and carried out by people who are built on the smallest of small scale, 
and who seem to be blind to every earthly consideration except some one 
little corner of truth, on which they employ themselves as contentedly ass 
prisoner of war cutting toys and puzzles out of mutton bones, 


LADIES BY PURCHASE. 


A TRANSACTION of a very questionable nature is announced as likely to 
take place on the outskirts of the fashionable world. The public will be 
astonished to learn that a lady of “high title” is ready, for the modes 
sum of £5,000, to play the part of Tarpeia, and to deliver over the gates 
of the Capitol to any of the fair barbarians who are clamouring row 
them for admission. Everybody knows that it is possible occasionally for 
outsiders to drift into the inner circles of fashion under the wing of some 
interested chaperon who has a motive for doing a kindness. Extensire 
political interest, a large rent-roll, a powerful patroness, and som 
times conspicuous personal merit, are all of use to those who i 
fortunate enough to possess them, and serve in turn as a magical talis 
man to open the doors of Paradise. Introductions, no doubt, are often 
bestowed on those who have no especial claim to be introduced ; and vey 
little in this world is given away for nothing. But it is the first time that 
an introduction to “exclusive society” has been put up as a markets 
article, to be knocked down to any one, good, bad, or indifferent, who wil 
bid £5,000 for it. The Countess of Béarn was persuaded to present the 
Dubarry at court, in return for the promise of a successful termination 
her provincial law-suit. Human nature has its weaknesses, and femme 
integrity is not always proof against the tremendous influence of sel- 
interest. But the Countess of Béarn did not put an advertisement in t 
papers, to say that she would initiate anybody into the mysteries of fasbiot 
able life who would give her her own price. This, however, is what “A lady 
of high title and first position” proposes, in the papers of the week, to da 
She “will receive at her husband's West-end mansion, a lady wishing to 
properly presented, or aspiring to advantages derivable from an introduction 
exclusive society. Confidence must be kept, name and all circumstance 
and no ambiguous inquiries will succeed. £5,000 1s requisite—B. Ms 
2, Spring-gardens, Whitehall.” a 

The history of a London season is a history, among other nae’ 
struggles, triumphs, and disappointments. The inmost circle conta,’ 
is supposed by those outside it to contain, all that life can give of 
attractions, honours, and delights. Round about it are numberless r- 
rings—the coulisses of Fashion—occupied by aspirants who view the po 
of those outside them with disdain, their own position with diss a 
tion, and that of the more fortunate with admiration and envy: © 
the ball-rooms in London at this time of the year are filled with po 

; : ; : at they 
whose pleasure for the night is spoilt by the reflection that il 
not been able to be somewhere else. It would save a great deal of wh 
and of expense if the plan pursued by the “lady of high title ” were 
universally adopted. The acquaintance of a Duke or 4 Duchess, 
social point of view, appears to be worth something ; and as their aa 
not capable of being indefinitely increased, the value of the acqusi» . 
on the principles of Adam Smith himself—is capable of being rele 
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- commercial relations, everybody would know what attitude to 
plain The lady of title receives fees for introductions to her friends. 
mgt step will be for ladies of title to receive fees for introductions 
a aaaiedl Money may soon be taken at the doors, and reserved tickets in 
y ‘ddle of the room kept for those who choose to pay an additional price. 
s aeeiee season ticket will enable the holder to address herself freely to 
“ - one she chooses ; while the less fortunate are to be restricted to the con- 
n of Scotch law-lords, Irish peeresses, and K.C.B.’s. Different 
social furniture would have a run upon them at different times. 
qitles of more than 150 years’ standing will have to be paid in advance. 
Pocresses above the rank of marchioness to be paid for extra. Foreign stock 
sever could be looked upon with favour ; and Bishops will, in all probability, 
sways continue to be a little flat. But Eldest Sons will go to a high figure 
aivoctl¥ ; and a great deal might be done in the City with a skilful invest- 
ain i. Old County Families. If matters were put at once upon this whole- 
wae and intelligible footing, and society were reduced to a grand system of 
“omotion by purchase, there would be nothing to complain of in the 
soceedings of the “lady of title” who is ready to sell the society of her 
friends for £5,000. 
Tn the days of Hudson and of the railway mania such things were done on 
lange scale, and every day they are done upon a small one ; but they have 
«ldom been done with such open and barefaced effrontery. In all proba- 
iility the advertisement is perfectly genuine. It is not less of a swindle for 
i that. In the first place, it is a gross imposition on the members of the 
« exelusive” society in which the lady of title moves. If the five thousand 
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| pounds belongs to any body, it belongs in all conscience and equity to the 
shole body, and not to her, and she ought to be compelled to disgorge it when 
' che has got it. Any attempt to extort money for showing her friends to the 
f public, is in reality converting them into a social Zoological Garden without 
h cheir knowledge and against their will. Th the second place, the advertise- 
" ment is afraud upon the credulous simplicity to which it is addressed, There 
le are not half a dozen ladies in London who have the power of palming off an 
4, unknown and obscure acquaintance on the world. A great deal may, no doubt, 
- be done by assiduous puffing and chaperoning; but there is a limit even to 
1. this. Continually it happens that an attempt of the kind is made. It is 
seldom or never a complete success. Lady Dash may stand at the head 
of her plebeian protégée’s staircase and receive the guests whom she has herself 
invited, She may procure transferable invitations to the parties and balls of 
the “exclusive society ” to which she herself belongs. But it will always be 
‘4 beyond the power of any single individual to confer the stamp of fashion upon 
be an acquaintance as if it were a patent or an order. Fashionable society has 
” its follies and its vices ; but it is probably not so foolish as to elect into its 
” ianer circle those of whom it knows absolutely nothing. W hen it is deceived 
” i chooses to be deceived with its eyes open. . It tolerates the rich, it endures 
a the vulgar, and it caresses occasionally the disreputable ; but it does so for 
ome os OWE distinct purposes, and not because it is deluded by the credentials 
sive they present. 
we Ladies “by purchase” are likely, then, when they have paid their money, 
‘a to find themselves disappointed with the return they obtain for it. Five 
tls: th vusand pounds is a large sum to expend upon fashionable testimonials, and 
often nt will not go far in buying fashionable society. There appear, however, to 
ver be dupes and pigeons who are willing to give it. Since the days of Moliére 
| r and the bourgeois gentilhomme, the ambition of foolish men and still more 
sable foolish women to rise above their proper social grade has been a constant 
a ieme for laughing and weeping philosophers,— 
ot the ** Que ne fait-on pas pour étre grande femme ?” 
jon of It is no use preaching down the ridiculous efforts that such people 
minite te ready to make for the sake of thrusting themselves into a social 
{ sl sition where they are not wanted, and which they are perfectly unfitted 
in the | joy. A Dorante will always find feminine dupes enough. The 
gsbion dy of title” is aware, as Dorante was, that Vanity rules the camp, 
Alay court, and the grove, and she lays her trap accordingly,—a wary 
0 i male spider. Like the Countess of Béarn, she does not appear to have 
ng 0 ng notions about character, for she asks for no references from the 
icon 9 7 g00se which she is about to pluck. She is satisfied with requiring a 
sae, : discovery of the goose’s name and the goose’s “ circumstances”—an ambi- 
-K. “ Word, Wiieh may include anything. More scrupulousness, perhaps, 
nud not be expected from a patroness who is willing to put herself irre- 
ings # om and for ever in the power of anybody who chooses to answer her 
ais # _ ement, and of the stationer to whose care inquiries are to be addressed 
of 0 ~ Spring Gardens. We shall have some pity for the unfashionable pigeon 
3 BR ths the exorbitant premium asked for; if, indeed, a woman can be 
pos . 4», 2 geonesque and silly as to pay it. We shall have none if it turns 
at a - may of title herself falls a victim to some practical joker or 
a ‘al reteth. ce Nes Across her proposition. Prompt exposure and swift 
th a , Tetribution are the very least that she merits: and her husband, who is 
hey BMEY privy to the audacious scheme, deserves to share her punishment. 
of 1 mr indeed, would lead us to hope that the wife is an unwilling accom- 
were . ree oe intended robbery. If it be so, the man who has the miserable 
» we arty sell his wife’s patronage might naturally have the cowardice to 
pul Pry name bear the brunt of public curiosity. For the present, how- 
ier sow last point: must remain in obscurity. The precaution with which 
efer™ it have Surrounded their incognito may effectually prevent detection. 
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But the life of thorns they will lead with their foolish client, when they 
have caught her, will not be an enviable one : and if ever the time comes— 
as 1s very probably may—for their exposure, they will have reason bitterly 
to repent the day when they embarked in a plot of such arrant knavery. 


SCOTCH ECCLESIASTICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


PATRONAGE is a word of fear unpleasiny to the ears of Scotchmen. North 
of the Tweed it has a narrower signification than with us. It does not 
include all those devices for getting on in the world, the futility of which 
has been laboriously exposed by Miss Edgeworth. It is confined to the 
profession of the Church, and means simply the appointment of a clergyman 
to a living by the Crown, or by other patrons, as distinguished from his 
election by the congregation. Differences of opinion on this question of 
patronage have never ceased to trouble the ScottishChurch. The great body 
of Presbyterians have always held that congregations should have a share in 
the choice of their ministers. At the Revolution a compromise was effected 
between the rights of the people and the rights of the patrons, which, though 
distasteful to rigid Covenanters, was found, on the whole, to work well. 
Unfortunately the Tory Administration of Queen Anne thought fit to repeal 
the Act of 1690, and to restore to the patrons their former privileges. To 
this measure must be ascribed all the schisms which have rent the Church of 
Scotland, from the first secession in 1733, to the last and greatest secession 
in 1843. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of these unhappy disputes, a bill was 
passed in 1843 which is commonly known as the Aberdeen Act. This Act 
allows congregations to object, on certain grounds, to the nominees of the 
patrons, and empowers the Church Courts to sustain or set aside the nomi- 
nation according as they may consider the objections well founded or the 


reverse. The working of this Act has been attended with innumerable 
difficulties. For eighteen years the Church Courts have busied themselves 


in framing regulations which might enable them to carry it into effect satis- 
factorily, and, after that length of time, the result seems to be hopeless 
failure. The reason of this is not hard to find. The Act is unworkable 
because it is inconsistent. It attempts to limit the grounds on which objec- 
tions to be entertained by the Court must be rested ; while practically it 
admits objections founded on any ground whatever. In one place it declares 
that the objections must not arise from causeless prejudice, and must_be valid 
or sufficient in the judgment of the Court. In another place it declares that 
the Court is to consider not only the objections themselves, but also the nature 
and character of the objectors, and the whole circumstances and condition of 
the parish. It is quite clear that this second provision is inconsistent with the 
first. The purpose of the first seems to have been to define the nature of the 
objections which should be allowed to go to proof; the effect of the second 
evidently must be to allow objections of all and of every kind. And so it is 
found to be in practice. The Rev. Mr, A., we will suppose, preaches his 
“trial sermons,” as they are called, before the congregation to which he has 
been appointed. Some members of this congregation desire the election of 
the Rev. Mr. B. This being so, Mr. A. has small chance of pleasing them. 
They object to him on every conceivable ground ; his voice is either too loud 
or too low; his manner is too noisy or too quiet; perhaps he has a lisp, 
perhaps he has a limp; perhaps he lets his arms hang down by his side, 
perhaps he waves them violently about. When they have exhausted all 
his physical peculiarities, they are sure to discover besides that his prayers 
are not reverential, and his sermons not edifying. Certain forms, expressive 
of these and of other grounds of objection, now quite stereotyped by practice, 
are drawn up, and a few zealous partizans go about the parish collecting 
signatures thereto, These signatures are often obtained in ways not very 
creditable. Wives sometimes sign for their husbands; the grounds of 
disapproval are often not read—are very generally not understood. Hence 
it is requisite that the objectors should be called before the Pfesbytery to 
verify their signatures, and to show that they knew what they were signing. 
This “ proof” is generally “led” by counsel, who, after it is over, address the 
Presbytery on the merits of the case. From the decision of the Presbytery 
an appeal lies to the Synod, and from the Synod an appeal lies to the 
General Assembly. At all these stages lawyers hold forth to reverend 
clergyman on the fitness or unfitness of a brother clergyman for the duties 
of his sacred office. There is something not a little grotesque in the notion 
of profane laymen discussing the mysteries of justification by faith, and 
debating whether sermons are destitute of the true savour, before learned 
divines and professional sermon-writers. 

Foremost among the evils of such a system must be reckoned the waste of 
time and money which it involves. The “leading” of a proof of this nature 
before the Presbytery is almost interminable. It often lasts for weeks together. 
During all this time the clergy of the district must attend, to the necessary 
neglect of their important avocations. A still more serious matter is the 
expense of the proceedings. It was stated in a late discussion at Edinburgh 
that since the Act passed there have been no fewer than thirty-nine cases 
under it, the cost of which has been estimated at £15,000. This isa very 


| serious matter to a class of men whose incomes average about £200 a year, 
| and who are proverbially fortunate in the magnitude of their families. 


Through the working of this Act even those who succeed in being appointed 
to the disputed living become involved in an amount of debt with which they 
continue burdened throughout life,—a position wretched for any man, doubly 
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so for a clergyman. Moreover, the nature of the investigations is degrading 
to the presentee and painful to the Presbytery. It can be pleasant for no 
man to bring evidence before his brother clergymen to prove that he is not 
overbearing, or ill-tempered, or neglectful of his duty, as some Mr. Gillespie or 
Mr. Campbell may have alleged ; nor can it be pleasant for any body of men to 
be made judges of such matters. If things go on much longer in their 
present fashion the result will be that objections however frivolous, and 
objectors however prejudiced, will always succeed. For men of self-respect 
will not long endure that their mental and physical characteristics should 
be discussed by ignorant witnesses, commented on by unscrupulous counsel, 
and determined by unsuitable judges. The slightest whisper of opposition 
will cause such men to give up the appointment ; and hence the most high- 
minded men in the Church will be the least likely to obtain preferment. 

But the worst evil of all is the uncertainty of the tribunal. The General 
Assembly—the final court of appeal—is a fluctuating body, never the same 
in two successive years. According as one party or another has a majority 
in the Assembly, will the decisions of that court vary in cases precisely 
similar. A large body in the Church maintains that the wishes of congre- 
gations, however unreasonable, should be uniformly respected. Another 
bedy maintains that presentees should only be rejected when the reasons 
urged against them are substantial and well established. Upon the accident 
which of these views is most largely represented in the Assembly, depends 
the fate of all settlement cases for the year. In one year presentees will be 
settled in their livings, possibly without even a division. In the next, presen- 
tees against whom objections may be brought, not one whit more serious than 
those which were brought against the fortunate gentlemen of the year before, 
will be refused preferment, and sent back to their former parish, their use- 
fulness impaired, and a stigma resting on them for life. Nay, more ; 
divisions of the Assembly—as must be the case with every popular body— 
often depend for their results on the occurrences of the evening. A man’s 
prospects in life and his position in the profession of the ministry may be 
determined by the accident of some leader having been unable to speak, or 
on the vote having been called before or after dinner. 

A strong illustration of these and other mischiefs resulting from this Act 
is afforded by a case which has been for some time going on in Edinburgh, 
regarding the settlement of a clergyman in Leith. The waste of time, the 
waste of money, and the general frivolity of the objections urged, are all 
brought out in strong relief. As to tediousness, it is not unworthy to be 
ranked with the Windham case. It has lasted eighteen days, and the 
proof for the objectors is only now closed. All the proof for the presentee 
has yet to be led ; many points of evidence have been reserved for the higher 
courts ; and all the eloquence of counsel has yet to be endured. Be it observed 
also, it is not the time of paid judges which is devoted to this labour. 
It is the time of the clergy of Edinburgh—time which otherwise would be 
fully occupied in the discharge of most important duties. Where the money 
can come from is a great mystery. There are no Windham estates to bear 
the charges ; all this enormous expense is laid upon a poor Scotch clergyman. 
And though we would not prejudge a case still sub judice, we cannot say that 
the newspaper reports produce in our minds a strong conviction, either of the 
weight of the objections or of the intelligence of the objectors. Lastly, the 
whole scene of squabbling, and contradiction, and bandying accusations to 
and fro, is one in which such a body of men as the ministers of Edinburgh 
must feel it especially irksome to be involved. 

We are not, therefore, surprised that a motion for the repeal of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Act has been moved in the Presbytery by Dr. Robert Lee, one 
of the most eminent of the Scotch metropolitan clergy. The resolution is, 
that “the Presbytery of Edinburgh, taking into consideration the many 
inconveniences and mischiefs which have resulted from the Scottish Benefices 
Act, commonly called Lord Aberdeen’s Act, resolve that it is highly expe- 
dient and desirable that the said Act should be repealed, and a new law 
passed, by which these inconveniences and mischiefs may be obviated, and 
the rights and privileges of all parties interested may be more clearly deter- 
mined.” This resolution has been carried, and we have no doubt that its 
object will be eventually attained. Not only the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
but every Presbytery in Scotland which has had experience of the working 
of the Act, concur in desiring its repeal. To get so far is simple enough, but 
it is a very different matter to determine by what sort of enactment it should 
be succeeded. Dr. Lee’s resolution shrinks from any suggestion. Could not 
some of our Scotch members exercise their ingenuity on the matter ? 


VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 
NorwiTHsTaNbDING the great and valuable efforts made some years back by 


Mr. Carlyle and others to direct public taste to the literature and language 
of Germany, it is still to be lamented that there prevails very generally in 


this country an ignorant indifference to those subjects which is not very easy | 


to account for. Though, no doubt, of late there has been an increasing dis- 
position to study modern languages, and though in all probability there is 
every year an increasing number of students, who would pass a fair examina- 
tion in the German tongue, yet in our own literature we scarcely observe 
any indications of familiarity with German modes of thought and feeling, and 
in our popular and periodical press we seldom find German literature and 
German society thought worthy of any but the most superficial treatment. 
Now, it may be assumed that by this time the old-fashioned prejudices 
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against everything German are well-nigh eradicated. It would be ig —— 
to go into very remote districts of this island to find people who Jiterat 
antipathy to German literature that was by no means —* macy, 
among the educated classes half a century ago. German philosoph D trey by the 
believed to be synonymous with infidelity, and a German drama op 7 ng But 
is no longer supposed to be a wearisome combination of false sentimen, for the 
immorality. But it would appear that to the ordinary student the ett and work t 
literature is less inviting than those of other countries. The reason Gemay battle « 
is, that more labour and more thought are required to master the _ babi troops, 
the latter. It is far easier to read the smart and superficial senten ‘ ; was cleé 
French pamphleteer than the more massive work of a German intallen ma German 
bulk of readers do not relish too much labour ; the most popular book, : of the c 
our own language are assuredly not those which demand sustained alte a He felt 
from the reader, and therefore we can hardly be surprised — and tot 
language and literature which require considerable study should fail . : This was 
generally popular. But the result is an unfortunate one. The interest ensured 
by this country in the political and intellectual development of the , . distingul 
race of Central Europe is comparatively slight ; few people seem tp = Fortunat. 
or care what is going on in Germany, and in the popular Writing ¢ first oppo 
the day German affairs and the German race are but too often ty what in h 
with all the scorn and contempt of supercilious ignorance. Not ‘a r ” C 

i that he to 


structive is the patronage which some truly British critics are 00d-natuyy 
enough to bestow, though not unmixed with censure, on such men as Leginy 
Goethe, Schiller. Of that class Sir Archibald Alison is the representatie 
and it may be confidently asserted that in the whole range of literature thas 
is nothing more exquisitely absurd than his celebrated sketch of the men y 
letters in Germany during the last half century. We must Suppose that i> | 
Archibald supplies the information on these matters which he deems nul 
cient for a well-educated person, and if so he must assume in his Teaders ap 
almost incredible amount of prejudice and ignorance, and he must al ly 
of opinion that a most superficial account of the intellectual progress of fony 
millions of civilized men, seasoned with the crudest notions of schoolboy 
criticism, is all that his readers require. We put it to any impartial nigj 
to decide whether the following notice of a man who holds a very high nak 
in the literature of his country, and who as a politician exercised a great sp 
peculiar influence in Germany, is as complete and exhaustive as the historigj 
student might desire :—‘‘ Varnhagen von Ense has collected with my} 
ability, and recorded with dramatic effect, the most striking incidents op. 
nected with the, War of Liberation and its hero, Marshal Bliicher” |; 
with the greatest diffidence that we propose to fill up the outlines traced by 
the master-hand, but the recent appearance of two more volumes ¢ 
Varnhagen’s diary may enable us to make a few trifling additions to ty 
above striking portrait. Among critics it has generally been considered 1 
be extremely ill-bred to suggest that a solemn judgment has been uttered 
without the preliminary ceremony of reading the works which it is propos 
to criticize, and we therefore abstain from an hypothesis which, though i 
might afford a very satisfactory explanation of a most extraordinary view ¢ 
a somewhat considerable author and politician, would seem to show that v 
are wanting in respect for our great historian. We are bound to suppo 
that the lines quoted above are the result of a careful examination of copiow 
materials, and were only written after due deliberation. 
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Charles Augustus Varnhagen von Ense was descended from an anciett 
Westphalian family, though his immediate ancestors followed the leamel 
professions. He was born in 1785 at Diisseldorf, where his father, a ma 
of some eminence in science, practised as a physician. In 1791 the fam 
were established at Strasburg, but as the father incurred the hostility of t2 
Jacobins, whose excesses he deplored, they were obliged to leave the plat 
He subsequently returned to Diisseldorf, from which he was expelled by i 
Government on account of his undisguised approval of the principles of @ 
revolution. In 1794 he went to Hamburg, which now became the howe 
the family. . 































It was here that the education of the young Varnhagen 0 
menced, under the superintendence of his father. He early showed ss" 
ability, and when still a mere lad began to try his pen. Such effors# 
seldom of much value, except in the proof that they afford of ambitia® 
energy, and Varnhagen’s father was by no means sparing of his criticism # 
the literary productions of his precocious boy. In 1799 the family u4 
lament the loss of its head. The following year an old friend of the ia 
succeeded in obtaining for young Varnhagen an admission into the me 

ise, & 
became acquainted with the principal scholars and men of letters # Bers 
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intellectual cultivation. It soon, however, became evident, t 
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he had the opportunity of hearing the lectures of Wolff, and 
from Immanuel Bekker. There were at that time among t 
young men whose names have since become distinguished in the “ 
of Europe. It was only natural that the young Varnhagen should o 
into studies that were so congenial to him, and in the pursuit of whe 
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French revolution had acted with immense force on the young 
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to the ef s that made the Holy Alliance. He had been sufficiently sagacious 
MLS; perceive 7 . ° " 
pre . Bai é vil froin ihe first that the Bourbon Restoration in France must 
prs al oe ably fail ; ‘ ° 
ters : Hy fail, and that the policy of repression adopted by the German 
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suit of a ¢ = 8 large observation of the political relations of Germany, was 

at an 4 ‘ussla ought to take the lead of the German Powers, and that a con- 

e Peal ca should be formed resting on a broad basis of popular representation, 

cal - eee necessarily debarred from taking an active part in politics, he | ! 
— wn to the last @ warm defender of his convictions, and lived long 

lea ae ly > see his predictions fulfilled in the Revolution of 1848. After 
student , {uitting the public service he lived mostly at Berlin, and found con- | 
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jiterature and in poetry Schiller and Goethe had given to Germany a supre- 
pen which might be some consolation for the national humiliation inflicted 
vy the arms of France. 

“put the literary circle at Halle was fated to be broken up and dispersed ; 
for there lay before every young German who was capable of it far sterner 
work to be c . 
hattle of Jena had been fought ; North Germany was occupied by French 

‘ and Prussia was humbled to the dust. To every discerning mind it 
ae that the old order of things was gone for ever, and that every 
porto hand and heart was wanted to save the honour and independence 
ofthe country. No one saw this more clearly than Varnhagen von Ense. 
He felt the strongest desire to tear himself away from literary coteries, 
and to take a part in the work which he felt must be done at any sacrifice, | 
This was the turning-point in his life. With his abilities he might have | 
ensured himself a very high rank as a mere writer ; he might have become a 
distinguished professor and the companion of illustrious and royal patrons. 
Fortunately for himself and his country he determined to make use of the 
rst opportunity that might occur of engaging in military service, and doing 
what in him lay to break the foreign yoke. Though, it is true, he never rose 


done than philological disquisitions and zsthetic romances. The | 





' 
paigns of his own time, have been praised by German critics as models of 
| that class of composition. Not less commendation has been bestowed on 
| his style, and his admirers have claimed for him the next place to Goethe as 
a German prose writer. But the power which he has exercised over German 
opinion is without doubt due much more to the independent character of the 
man and to the breadth and liberality of his views, than to his writings or 
the charms of his style, great as the latter are admitted to be. 

Whether in conversation or in writing, he never ceased to warn his 
countrymen of the dangers which must ensue from an obstinate resistance to 
the national feeling and the popular demands of Germany. No man was 
more thoroughly aware of the menacing character of the period which followed 
on the close of the long war. He saw the gradually increasing anarchy in 
opinion,—he saw the rise and progress of the conflict of creeds and the 
unsettlement of religious belief, which is so important an element in the 
controversies which agitate Europe at the present moment,-—and he felt how 
vain were the efforts of Cabinets and Ministers to divert or resist the coming 
danger. In more recent times, he knew how to value at their proper worth 
the character and the policy of the late King of Prussia, when the King and 
his pedantic advisers thought, or pretended to think, that the most cultivated 
and the most vigorous of the German races might with impunity be deluded 














to great commands, or achieved a high reputation as a military man, the step 
shat he took was of immeasurable value to himself. It made him a man of 
sction as Well as a man of thought, and it was a bright example to the culti- 
rated young men of his day which was not without its effect. It was for the 
soung Germans to learn that their country was not to be rescued from dishonour 
without boundless self-sacrifice. It was the time for the best of the middle 
chisses to stand forward and conquer back what had been lost by a feeble 
court and a corrupt aristocracy. In the war of liberation, as it was called, a 
large portion of the work fell to the share of men not bred to the profession 
arms, but inspired by a determined feeling of duty to do and suffer every- 
thing for their country. They were, for the most part, like Varnhagen von 
Ense, ardent partizans of the cause of civil and religious freedom ; but they 
were wise enough to see that the first step in the regeneration of Germany 
lay in national independence. They hoped and believed that when the 
French armies were expelled, the German sovereigns would, in their grati- 
tule for the recovery of their thrones, fulfil the wishes of their subjects. 
Those expectations, as we have since seen, have been disappointed ; but it is 
probable that the reigning houses of Germany may still have reason to regret 
having delayed concessions that ought to have been made forty years ago. 

Varnhagen had comprehended more clearly than most of his countrymen 
the actual position of affairs. Soon after the war broke out between France 
and Austria, accompanied by a couple of friends, he arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Archduke Charles ; he was appointed to an ensigncy, and 
took part in the battle of Wagram, where he was wounded in the shoulder. 
After his recovery he spent some time at Vienna, and, a few months later, 
went to Paris with Count Bentheim, the colonel of the regiment to which he 
belonged. At this time he seems to have been almost Hopeless of the future ; 
the marriage of Napoleon and the rejoicings at Vienna appeared to fill up 
the cup of bitterness and humiliation. In North Germany the people were 
angry and ready to rise in insurrection, but any such efforts could only have 
taded in needless massacres. 

The following year Varnhagen left the Austrian service. When the French 
uvaded Russia many officers in the Austrian army resigned their commis- 
ms. Some of them offered their swords to the Russian Government ; 
thers, and Varnhagen amongst them, preferred to wait till they could be 
hore directly of use to their own country. After the destruction of the 
rench army in Russia, Varnhagen found the opportunity which he sought, 
ad served, during the remainder of the war, on Settenborn’s staff. He was 
‘erwards employed, in a diplomatic capacity, at the Congress of Vienna, 
M, in 1516, was appointed Prussian Minister at the Court of Baden, where 

‘mained till 1819, The mission at Washington was then offered to him ; 
» however, declined to accept a post which he looked upon as banishment 
ning the best part of his life, and devoted the remainder of his days to 
eto political writing. It was scarcely probable that the Court of 
* : » : He strong reactionary tendencies, would employ, with satisfac- 
yn 0 was so openly an adherent of the Liberal party, and Varnhagen 
.) Ke Iany others of the working men of the war of liberation, thrown 
He advocated publicly principles which found little favour with the 
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and insulted. Nothing is more remarkable in the latter volumes of Varn- 
hagen’s “ Diary” than the accuracy of political observation which enabled 
him to detect with marvellous certainty the course into which things were 
rapidly hurrying. He felt, and felt deeply, for those who could not but 
suffer from a revolution, but he was convinced that in revolution lay all the 
hopes of the German people. He had noted all the pitiful weakness of the 
late King, and he knew that the Prince of Prussia only combined with a 
very mediocre understanding the habits and feelings of an uncultivated 
soldier. The picture given in the last volume of his “ Diary” of the vacilla- 
tion, if not treachery, of the Court, and the savage ferocity of the Prince 
during the Revolution of 1848, is a striking one, and is not inconsistent with 
the received accounts of those stormy days. It is the fashion with official or 
courtly critics to deny the accuracy of Varnhagen’s statements ; but, whatever 
his own bias may have been, it is unquestionable, from his whole life and 
career, that he was a bold, truth-loving man, and that he was far too kindly 
in his nature to sacrifice the reputations of others to his own political views, 
It has been justly remarked by one of his biographers that he occupies 
almost a unique place in a period of German society that was eminently 
transitional. In some respects, and particularly in the tendencies which he 
showed in the earlier part of his life, he belonged to the school which taught 
that the first duty of the individual lay in self-culture, and self-development, 
according to an artistic law. But his sense of duty, his temperament, and 
the times in which he lived, led him to become a man of action, and made 
him a politician in the largest sense of the word. The self-culture which had 
been the first object of his early efforts did not degenerate into weakness 
and want of sympathy with the mass of mankind, and the experience which 
he gained in the world of action was tempered and rendered more valuable 
by a refined and cultivated mind. With these advantages he united a rare 
gentleness of nature, which was seen no less in his social intercourse than in 
the numerous acts of benevolence and discriminating charity which were the 
pleasures of his life. Though he lived till 1858, he had not the satisfaction 
of seeing the triumph of the principles in which he never ceased to believe ; 
but he has left behind him much good work, which, from its sterling character 


and healthy German tone, must exercise a valuable influence on the German 
mind, and a name that will be long remembered with affection and respect. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 


ENGLAND need not be at all ashamed of the appearance her art makes in the 


Royal Academy before her visitors from north, south, east, and west. The fact 
which comes out with the greatest prominence in this Exhibition—and it is of all 
possible facts that which offers most solid ground for congratulation—is one to 
which we referred last week in writing about the Great Exhibition at South 
Kensington, namely, the vigorous organization of our art which is now going 
forward under the start which a decried trio of young men calling themselves 
Pre-Raffaelites gave it in 1849. 
through the outcry, derision, and semi-proscription of two or three years, and by 
that time found themselves leading a compact knot of followers, all in their way 
strenuous, though in some instances compromising the movement by mechanical 
hardness or crude conceits. A few years more, and the current throughout the 
whole school had set in broad and strong to those qualities of sturdy decision, 
realistic definition, and powerful colour and handling, which had been the 
external form of art professed, with all sorts of difference in conception and pur- 


Those young men stuck to their principles 








s08e, by the Pre-Raffaelites. The founders, too, and their immediate followers, 


had themselves progressed ; they were no longer students starting on the right 
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at, and he produced with great facility. Biography and criticism 
urite studies, and his contributions to the former branch of 
had then an toe and valuable. His personal experience of the great 
be generals - age peculiar interest in military history, and his lives 

- é Seven Years’ War, as well as his sketches of the cam- 
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course, but practised painters doing the right thing. In last year’s Exhibition 
and the one which has just opened, the advance and welding together of style 
‘ier throughout the school have been peculiarly marked ; and these will assuredly go 
His industry on from strength to strength as long as the same impulse lasts unenervated. 
| The influence of the French school also must be recognized as substantial, though 
| subsidiary to that of Pre-Raffaelitism. It is on this ground of fully maintained 
| advance in style that we view the present collection as a success. In other 

respects, though there is quite a full proportion of works of superior merit, the 

Exhibition does not transcend the average ; it is barely up to it, indeed, in point 
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of pictures to create a popular sensation, and decidedly below it as regards por- 
traits. This is the one department of painting which remains, as yet, com- 
paratively impervious to the influence of Pre-Raffaelitism ; the field having been, 
at the beginning of that movement, already fully occupied by a few established 
professors, such as Sir Watson Gordon and Messrs. Knight and Grant, and having 
received few young men since then into its pale. For his own sake, and for that 
of portrait-art in England, now at a very low ebb, we trust that the gentleman 
with whose chief work we commence our account of the pictures will succeed, 
in conjunction with Mr. Watts, in effecting some change in the state of 
matters. ; 

4. Wells: Portraits, including a Portrait of the late Mrs. Henry T. Wells.— 
No painter of the present century, dying st an early age, has deserved to be 
more sincerely mourned than the late Mrs. Wells ; of whom it is no exaggeration 


to say ‘that she displayed more capacity for the most distinctively artistic 
qualities of art than any other woma” of whom the record remains, not except- 


ing Rosa Bonheur. A single smal! work of hers appears in this gallery, and in 
its limited degree vouches for out assertion. In the group of portraits before 
us, painted by her husband, ¥¢ have a true and vivid record of this gifted 
__a head fall of ene&y, ambition, and vitality, eminently practical, and 
none the leas womanly. is very like Mrs. W ells, though rather the reverse of 
flattering than otherv*® and losing the steady resoluteness of her eyes, here 
shown downward.}i“4ed, in the act of reading aloud from Tennyson. The other 
portraits — thous’ unnamed in the catalogue—may probably be named in this 
connection wi/9Ut any intrusiveness. In front, his chin resting in the hollow of 
the hand, »” the painter, Mr. Wells, a most decided likeness. His wife’s brother, 
Mr. Boy himself a painter to stand the test of time, leans over the table, 
listening at his ease: this also is a very true portrait, and an excellently painted 
heed. The fourth member of the group is Mr. Clayton, the glass painter, less 
prominent, and less sturdily realized, than the others. The sitters are repre- 
sented in unstudied attitudes, with the relics of dessert upon the table. Among 
the details, the right and fine tone of the white table-cloth, with the greyer 
white of the lady’s muslin dress coming next to it, deserves mention. The 
picture is throughout painted with full distinctness, completeness, and marked 
freedom from anything mannered or crotchety. Considering that Mr. Wells’s 
training in art has been almost exclusively that of miniature-painting, this large 
work, painted in corresponding style, without pettiness or emptiness, redounds 
very highly to his credit, amply sustaining the promise of his oil pictures of last 
year. 
7. J. Noel Paton: The Lullaby.—Mr. Paton quotes to this work Tennyson’s 
line from the “* Lotus-eaters :’’— 


** Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies,” — 


giving it a literal application to a mother who plays to sleep, to the touch of the 
pianoforte, the child lying upon her knees. The child is nice, and better in 
colour than usual with Mr. Paton ; indeed, he has in this respect made an advance 
throughout the picture, which is nevertheless far from ranking among the more 
valuable and interesting of his works. 

14. Borthwick : “ Dead-Broke.’”’—An Australian or Californian digger down on 
his luck, sitting in a clearing; for the while moody and listless, but not the sort 
of man to give in without trying another throw with Fortune. Mr. Borthwick, who 
knows the life which he has here undertaken to paint, has produced a little 
picture something like Mr. Gale’s in style, but stronger. 

17. Poole: Trial of a Sorceress—The Ordeal by Water.—Mr. Poole seems to 
have had a kind of feeling of his responsibilities as a full-fledged Academician : 
painting this year with little of his wonted distortion of pose, and not much of 
his arbitrariness of manner and lighting, but also, it must be said, without such 
evidence of pictorial faculty as he has often given. His story, however, is well 
told. The supposed witch, a woman of some thirty years, whose bandaged, 
passive face gives no sign of glamour, has been led to a pool of water to undergo 
that most stubborn of ordeals wherein the witch had to swim and be hanged, and 
the non-witch had to sink and drown. A loutish youth tightens the cord on her 
wrist; other youths and men are prepared with poles to give her an appropriate 
tilt downwards. At her side is an old woman, much more witchlike than the 
witch ; she is probably the chief accuser, mother of a young woman in white, who 
is supposed to have been bewitched, and who is held in the background by two 
friars. A child on the back of an old dame may be a second presumed victim of 
sorcery. Several women and girls appear in front to see the tragic result. In 
the distance three horsemen are riding hard to the scene of action, marshalled on 
by the drawn sword of the foremost, and their tramp already heard by some of 
the tormentors: they evidently intend a rescue. This incident, introduced no 
doubt to counteract the otherwise hopeless atrocity of the affair, appears to us 
out of place: such champions of witches in extremis were not to be had for the 
asking. A marly bank rises behind the principal group, with a gloomy rack 
of clouds hanging over it. 

18. Sir J. Watson Gordon: The Earl of Fife-—An unfortunate specimen of one 
of our ablest leading portrait-painters, reminding one of little beyond the High- 
lander at the shop-door of an old-fashioned tobacconist. 

24. Phillip: A Spanish Volunteer.—In all respects worthless. Criticism 
would be wasted here, for there is nothing to analyze. 

$4. Miss J. Inglis : Bird’s Nest.—A nice bit of still-life. It has some of the 
sharp picking-out of touch which has attracted attention to similar works by 
Mr. W. H. Ward, with handling and colour considerably improved. 

35. Smetham : Mr. Robert Levett and Dr. Johnson visiting a poor Family.—A 


fine little picture, like a book-illustration, with something of the style of those by | 


Stothard, stronger in character. The mother is drawn with a degree of refine- 
ment which almost unsuits her to represent, for the purposes of art, a “ poor” 
woman. Dr. Johnson, characteristically ponderous, looks on with wig awry: 
Levett does not correspond to Boswell’s description, “ strange and grotesque.” 

89. Sir Coutts Lindsay: Mrs. Lindsay.—This life-sized full-length is a remark- 
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able work for an amateur. It is modelled very closely on the style of if, 108. F.D. 


W ' 
and might even pass for a second-class specimen from his hand. The dig _ soy affectati 


character, and the tone of colour and handling, are well sustained. v enon 
53. J. C. Moore: Study of a Capri Girl’s Head.—This is one of the catch the las 
fine things in the exhibition, painted (rather too thinly) in pale light, a, stairs with h 
little shadow, and with a character both portrait-like and of high class ” way 109, 110. | 
art. The face is girlish, but of a mature type. The red figured curtain ta in real life. 
noticeable background, and supplies the only point of strong colour in a being “ unco 
picture. We infer that Mr. J.C. Moore, from whom we do not the jesson, but of 
previous work, is the brother of the landscape-painter, Mr. Henry Messe a | she has a be 
the figure-painter, Mr. A. Moore; he will carry off the palm from both - emulates all t 
proceeds as this work gives earnest of his doing. it he the look of the 
64. Faed: New Wars to an Old Soldier.—With his large Picture of last , accurate. TI! 
Mr. Faed proved himself capable of better things than the popularity war, answer almost 
had heretofore vamped with so much acceptance: the present work contirms th, is the worst-pé 


promise. The old soldier, the best figure in the picture, is more probably bing the companion 


than dozing, though he might be either ; the mouth, nearly closed, might as yy The nurse hav 
have been closed altogether, sparing us the ignoble detail of a toothless ca. the tiresome th 
the gums. His daughter, a buxom young Scotchwoman, reads fresh deeds ¢ in a pet pood! 
war out of a newspaper; she scarcely looks as if reading aloud, however, and je library, while a 


pose is too sudden for a continuous action of the kind. The grandson, seated on the floor unope! 
the veteran’s knee, dresses up his thumb “as a soldier” in a red pocket-handie. nurse of the r 
chief: this face is somewhat poor and furry in surface, yet better than of yy mother in their 
Poor also is the glimpse out of window, too flimsy to sustain the tone Of the drapery ; the bi 
picture. A pet spaniel, sitting open-mouthed by a saucer containing its br carefal, efficien’ 
fast, is extremely well painted. Other works by Mr. Faed show little advan. household accou 
upon his old manner, a manner specially offensive to men who regard painting « works, undeniak 
a serious profession. ; 114. Whistler 

67. Knight: William Collins, Esq. Painted at the request and by the a, appearance mac 
scription of the Livery, to be placed in the Hall of the Butchers’ Company.—Thig attention to this 
has Mr. Knight’s accustomed mannerism of handling, at once slight, dense, ay and characteristi 
soapy, yet it is decidedly a lifelike portrait. could not be wel 

73. Mulready: A Toy-seller.—The germ of this large picture is to be found 119. Wynfield 
a much smaller work in the Vernon Gallery. It represents a negro toy-sdler, period, with a Sk 
whose yellow-brown visage scares a small boy in his mother’s arms. The neg spirit, but with se 
is a fine piece of painting. We think, however, that the “ white” of the rigy 120. Leighton : 
eye is much too accurately white, with a greyish hue ; the suffused dusky pink ¢ delicious than thi: 
the left eye contrasts with it, and shows the true tint. The flesh of the moe 
and child is less satisfactory, being streaked with white high lights, which wou 
tell of perspiration if of any real appearance. The child attains a higher many 
of success than the mother, though in some respects more open to positive obje. 
tion; its action, with shrinking shoulders, and drooping left arm, the back oft 
hand lying against the thigh, expresses the feeling well. We need not dwellupn 
other points in the handling of the picture ; as it is, we believe, with the ex. 
tion of the negro, avowedly unfinished, though the catalogue says nothing of the 
The bare trees against the sky are prettily rendered by a pale haze spread witha 
the external contour lines, and which would scarcely be improved by mm 
elaborate realism. Our honoured veteran, Mulready, entitles himself to aiid 
respect by a work so much exceeding his usual scale of size, executed a 
advanced an age: yet we cannot profess to rate the picture among his mae 
pieces. 

79. Nicol: Notice to Quit.—An Irish eviction-scene, forming a compe 
picture than we often get from this sprightly Scotchman, but not mores 
moderately successful. The old woman of the household appeals to her uplet 
crucifix; the father clutches his bludgeon; an invalid child, asleep in be): 
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uneasily opening its eyes. ME 
80. Wallis: Christopher Marlowe.—Mr. Wallis has taken as his subject ® 

miserable story of the death of Marlowe in a tavern brawl! for a bona ra. dt 

makes a clever dim-lit interior of it, treated with something of French mam; For this half cer 
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but the real interest of the subject, which deepens a mere ugly squabile # 
tragedy, cannot well be conveyed. . 

81. Hook: The Acre by the Sea.—One of Mr. Hook’s best landscapes, vg" 
and unusual in composition, with a bluff of cliff running out midway t sea 
realized with great ease and power, steering clear of extremes. The #4 
sickleman wipes the sweat from his brow back-handed ; his little girl has buy 
the baby to their mother. In the background a funeral train is crossing # 
fields, localizing the landscape by the Welsh hats of the women. 

82. Stanfield: Nieuwe Diep and the Helder Light, from Texel Islant—1* 
Ships going to Dock at Niewwe Diep.—We name this as the best of Mr. Stasis 
contributions. It is a fair sample of an old-established style which vane # 
little to make it of any advantage for us to enter into details. 

88. Pettie: The Sub-prior and Edward Glendinning.—Remarkably able 
sidered as a study of two figures in a story of confessor and penitent, 7 
wanting in reality of feeling either, yet scarcely so treated as to make e : 
The subject, taken from Scott’s ‘ Monastery,” is where Edward Ge 
confesses to the Sub-prior Eustace the error into which his unrequited ~* 
had betrayed him; the austere yet deep-hearted Eustace is lowered to a 
of any hard-worked mechanic out of the street. However, 4 visitor *™ 


this powerful study, with a previous knowledge of the great ail 
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which Mr. Pettie displayed in a Bartholomew’s-eve picture, hung} ually accomplis 
Society last year, will augur very highly of his future. “ie in this age js 

100. A. Moore: ‘And Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that ye “nt. The noti 
him, and gave it unto David.’—Mr. Moore gives evidences of capac * Men cf Mark 
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| matter-of-fact subject ; but he must determine first to get out o> 
| grimy stage of delineation. This is a most unconth affair, which = r 
modicum of indulgence from artists, but none at all from the publ. ° 
it may have merits of expression not fully to be discerned where ™ 
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; we F.D. Hardy: The Sweep.—An agreeable, quiet domestic picture, without 
~ sation. ‘Three children have risen in the early morning to witness the 
- enon of a sweep going up the chimney ; another is getting out of bed, to 
ch the last glimpse of the black foot-soles. The servant-woman comes up 

ye with her brushes and dust-pan. , “ 
109, 110. Cope: Mothers.—The “ unco guid” is as exasperating in painting as 
: weal life. Here is a diptych which is in some respects good, but spoiled by 
ae unco guid.” We have first the model mother hearing her two boys their 
nt but of course plying her knitting-needles none the less. Of course, too, 
he a baby in the cradle, watched by a sister who, at seven years old, 
jates all the virtues of the best of parents. This figure is very pleasing, and 
, a: k of the mother pausing to receive the right answer in the lesson is quite 
ye isi The delinquency of the elder boy in not remembering the right 
— almost amounts to moral turpitude in such a well-regulated family ; he 
' ;; the woret-painted figure in the group—a “judgment,” perhaps. We turn to 
the companion picture, which we mare to find represents a naughty mother. 
d The nurse having brought in “ baby, she has the heart to say, “ Don t bring 
; the tiresome thing here,” or to use some terms equally distressing. She indulges 
7 in a pet poodle, bare arms, millinery, jewels, and novels from the circulating 
- hile an improving volume, the “ Duties of Woman,” has been dropped on 














et a unopened. Mr.Cope has well expressed the character of the kindly 
mn nurse of the neglected children, and her taking the place left vacant by the 
. mother in their affections ; the elder child cries, hiding its face in the nurse’s 
id. drapery ; the baby is never so scared as when in its mother’s presence. The 
te arefal, efficient, unbeautiful, exact painting,—as exact as the model mother’s 
ak. household accounts,—corresponds with the intellectual and moral calibre of these 
nee works, undeniably meritorious in their way. 
Y a 114. Whistler: The 25th December, 1860, on the Thames.—The notable first 
appearance made by Mr. Whistler in the Academy Exhibition of 1860 bespeaks 
attention to this work. It isa study of broken ice and dingy white sky, broad 
“ti and characteristic ; of detail it has doubtless very little, and any which may exist 
~ could not be well traced in the position which the picture occupies. 

119. Wynfield : Reading the MS.—Two boys of gentle blood, of the medieval 
_ period, with a Skye terrier. The painter is new to us; he works with ease and 
_ spirit, but with some apparent want of depth. 
neg) 120. Leighton : Odalisque.—Mr. Leighton has, perhaps, done nothing more 
nes delicious than this. The exquisite lines of Blake might be its motto :— 

° “ The look of love alarms, 

howe? Because ’tis filled with fire ; 

woud But the look of soft deceit 
Shall win the lover's hire. 

pasture Soft deceit and idleness, 

obier These are beauty’s sweetest dress.” 
om Against a low white marble wall the Odalisque leans, nestling her head in her 
el upra arm: a face of cream and roses, golden hair close-gathered in the white head- 
) Cop dress, bosom half revealed. A swan paddles up to her, ruffling his wings as he 
oft darts forward ; this action, seen from behind, and partially foreshortened, is most 
1 witha pictorial, and, we think, as yet unrepresented. The ornamented scarf and 
y =m peacock-fan of the Odalisque, the figs, roses, gilded domes, pink and blue sky, 
0 ae and turquoise and chocolate butterflies, settled for a moment upon the whiteness 
od a ® of the marble, make up a whole in which the luxury ‘of art is not allowed to 
; mane degenerate into the mere luxury of sense and of gorgeous objects. The colour 

; is subtly attuned to the theme ; but we think there is one failing passage, that 
ompee in which the roses, gilded domes, and pink sky-flush come together, a cloying 
ore ual combination of sweets. 
ar Upue 
a MEN OF MARK.—No. XL. 
ae MEYERBEER. 

h manne For this half century three great composers have exercised a potent sway 

abble in the musical world, namely, Auber, Rossini, and Meyerbeer, each of whom 

| bas been the chief of a school of his own creation. Auber was born in 1784, 
al hossini in 1792, and Meyerbeer in 1794. The age of Auber and the retire- 

v7 lent of Rossini have left Meyerbeer master of the situation—he is now the 

7 tatest Man of Mark in the musical world, and by a curious coincidence he 
1a 





as managed to concentrate in his works the style of three countries, and on 
imself the interest of all nations. 
‘TS Operas are quite in the ascendant, and there is not a nook in the 
‘motest corner of the earth, with any pretensions to civilization, where his 

uctions have not penetrated. The Germans glorify Meyerbeer, and not 
ily because he was born in Berlin, but they point out exultingly that his 
chestration follows in the wake of Mozart and Beethoven. The Italians 
blze Meyerbeer, because the first transformation of his style arose from 
* youthful admiration of Rossini, and because his operas abound in themes 











ble, # = ; : j j 
y* id manly, and in expressive utterances of the human heart, with all its 
a 1¢ of , > . 
ent, “a na! of emotions. The French, equally fascinated by the fanciful and 
ke 3p “astle creatious of Meyerbeer, are also grateful that he not only resusci- 






éd their grand opera in 1832, but revived the popularity of the Opéra- 






ens eee Brat 
ited | i ae in 1854. Meyerbeer is the only composer on record who has thus 
d to the : ined three schools, and by the force of genius created a lyric drama of 
tor WP -. “h, accepted everywhere with unanimous gratification. His career has 


oy remarkable one, and it will be requisite to give a few biographical 
alte comprehend the manner in which a musical revolution has been 
rd Pane’, within the memory of living amateurs and artists. 
_ » ‘His age 18 important as an industrial movement, as well as a social 
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pat #8 the be The notions, the ideas, the habits of thought, the means, the forms 
capaci ® on cf Mark who break through the barriers of routine, and strike out 
nself 18 © 0 to fame and distinction, are always matters to study with care 
r the of “re sm Had Meyerbeer been a needy musician, struggling for sub- 
wn ist,’ F would, in all probability, have only remained an accomplished 
ble lan Smaily for art, he is the son of rich parents. His brother, 

ie] pe ee. the astronomer, was a celebrity, and his brother, Michael 
re © » Still more go, 


The latter was the author of three tragedies, “The 


| 








In France, Germany, and Italy, Meyer- | 


_ Pariah,” “The Hand and the Sword,” and “Struensee.” 


_ —_ ——— ————— 


, A The performance 
of this last-mentioned piece, at the instanee of the King of Denmark 
with the Federal Diet, was prohibited in Germany ; but the late King 
of Prussia, who was a great patron of art, not only withdrew the prohibi- 
tory decree as a compliment to the aged mother of the three sons, but 
requested Meyerbeer to compose an overture, entr'acte, and melodramatic 
music for “ Struensee,” and fourteen pieces are now attached to the tragedy, 
composed when the genius of the master had so asserted its supremacy that 
even political prejudice gave way to music's benign influence. It is stated that 
Meyerbeer, at four years of age, on hearing a tune from a street organ, could 
play it on the piano without notes, improvising a rude harmony with the left 
hand. This at once suggests that such precocious gifts were turned to account, 
and a musician’s destiny was fixed upon by the child’s parents. At six years 
he was a prodigy pianist in the amateur concerts in Berlin. 

Clementi and the Abbé Vogler were the earliest prophets of the future fame 
of Meyerbeer, who, at ten years of age, was a prolific composer, instinct alone 
dictating his compositions. He was placed under Bernard Anselm Weber, 
pupil of Vogler, and leader of the Berlin opera orchestra. Anecdotes are 
related of the pupil’s fanaticism for fugue-writing. A strange passion in a 
mere youth, who might have shrunk with disgust from severely scholastic 
exercises ; but a criticism of Vogler on an early fugue seems to have piqued 
the boy, and, turning to account the theories of Vogler, he hazarded boldly an 
eight-part fugue, which quite astounded the master, who invited him to be 
his pupil at Darmstadt, and at fifteen Meyerbeer was a fellow-scholar with 
Freyschiitz Weber. It is related that the former delighted to have a trial of 
strength with his master on the two cathedral organs in Darmstadt. The passion 
for this instrument certainly never deserted Meyerbeer, for in all his operas 
the organ is introduced most felicitously. At seventeen appeared his first 
serious work on a large scale, an oratorio, “God and Nature.” The Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt named him “ court composer” for this juvenile 
production. It is stated that the turn of Meyerbeer’s mind was, at this 
period, essentially for the music of the devotional school, and it is probable 
that this is the origin of the religious element which so conspicuously is 
developed in all his secular compositions. Even in the overture and march 
heard at the opening of the Exhibition, his latest work, the Sacred March, is 
one of the most striking as well as solemn portions of that imposing inspira- 
tion. At Munich, his very first opera, written at the age of eighteen, 
“ Jephthah’s Daughter,” a three-act work, was conceived in the oratorio form. 
It seems strange, with these youthful tendencies, so prominently displayed in 
his after-works, that Meyerbeer should have so long resisted the earnest soli- 
citation of the managers of the Birmingham Musical Festival, to compose an 
oratorio. Has the composer one in his rortfolio, biding his time ?/ No one 
knows better when and where to bring out a new work, and as Meyerbeer 
has broken the ice by writing an overture-march expressly for England, the 
lovers of the sacred school must not despair. Quit vwra verra. 

It was in visiting Vienna that Meyerbeer first heard Hummel, a composer 
whose pianoforte productions are strangely neglected in this country, Mrs. 
Anderson being the only pianiste who has htad the good taste to keep his 
name before the English public. Of the extraordinary firmness of character 
and perseverance of Meyerbeer no better illustration can be afforded than to 
mention that, fascinated as he was with the charm and elegance of Hummel, 
both as a player and composer, he gave himself up to continuous practice for 
ten months, never appearing in public until he had combined the Hummel 
attributes with those of Clementi. Fétis relates in his “ Biographie 
Universelle,” that Moscheles at that time (1813) expressed openly his opinion 
that Meyerbeer was one of the first of living pianists. What a blessing it is that 
Meyerbeer was not added to the list of key splitters of Erard and Broadwood! 
It is confidently asserted that he had invented all kinds of new effects, which, 
however grateful pianists of the present day might have been, would be but 
poor compensation for the loss of the masterpieces which he gave to the 
world subsequently on the lyric stage. At nineteen, “ Abimelech, or the two 
Caliphs,” a comic opera, was produced at Vienna, but written scholastically, 
and not in the light Italian style then in favour in the Austrian capital, it 
did not please. Salieri advised the young composer to visit Italy, to acquire 
the art of writing for the voice, predicting that he would prove to be a great 
composer in due course. Meyerbeer, although not enamoured with the 
operas of Nicolini, Pavesi, Farinelli, &c., then in vogue, followed Salieri’s 
advice, and went to Venice. ‘There he heard Rossini’s “ Tancredi,” and 
became a convert, not, as it has been erroneously stated by Fétis, to the 
Italian school, but to the Rossinian innovation on that maudlin school. 
Meyerbeer, in adopting the method of the Swan of Pesaro, maintained to a 
certain extent his German theory, and of the seven operas which marked 
what may be termed the first transformation, the characteristics were of a 
singularly mixed order. ‘ Romilda e Costanza” was written in Padua, for 
the contralto Pisaroni, in 1818; “ Semiramide Riconoseiuta” for Turin in 
1819 ; “Emma di Presburgo” for Venice in 1820. This last work met with 
great success throughout Italy, and was afterwards appreciated in Germany. 

He wrote a work, the “ Brandenburg Gate,” for Berlin in 1821, but it was 
never produced. His old comrade Weber, who was a critic as well as com- 
poser, ran the “Two Caliphs” at the Dresden Theatre, whilst “ Emma” was 
being performed in the Italian Theatre, and attacked Meyerbeer for his 
change of style, although Weber afterwards took especial pains to bring out 
all the other Italian operas of his friend. The apogee of Meyerbeer’s fame in 
Italy was attained by the first representation at the Scala in Milan, in 1822, of 


“ Margherita d’Anjou.” This work went the round of musical Europe, In 
1823 he composed “ L’Esule di Granata” for Pisaroni and Lablache. At 


Rome “ Almanzor” was to have been produced, but owing to the illness of 
the prima donna, Caroline Bassi, was not done. Finally, on the 26th of 
December, 1824, Meyerbeer brought out at Venice the “ Crociato in Egitto,” 
for Madame Meric, Lalande, Veluti, and Lablache. The triumph of the 
opera was signal. In 1825 Mr. Ayrton, the director of the “ King’s Theatre” 
(Her Majesty’s), mounted the “Crociato” with Veluti, Mdlle. Caradori, 
Signora Garcia (Malibran), Curioni, Crivelli, Remorini, &c. This masterly 
opera would bear revival, for therein did the secon reactionary principles 
of Meyerbeer’s style display themselves most signally. The sound echoin 

the sense, the music suggestive of the words, the combinations of chorus — 
orchestra describing the situations, produced novel and striking effects. 
The amazing vigour and happy instinct of the music struck the most uneul- 
tivated ear, whilst the use of new and picturesque instrumental forms con- 
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vinced the initiated that the whole was the work of a man of genius. | 


The silence of Meyerbeer between 1524 and 1531, from the production 
of the “Crociato” in Italy to that of “Robert le Diable” in Paris, arose 
from his marriage, and the subsequent loss of two children. The critics 
who pronounced their fiat that Meyerbeer’s career was ended with the 
“Crociato,” were quite at fault. In one sense this opera did end his career, 
for in “ Robert le Diable” appeared Meyerbeer alone in the majesty of his 
true power, in the possession of his entire individuality, in the formation of a 
cond ant grand school of operatic writing. All the models of his early 
career disappeared in bold and daring innovations. Italian imitation ceased, 
German ponderosity was absent. The manner was as new as the matter, the 
ideas as fresh and fertile as the forms were striking and picturesque. The 
inborn energies of the man came out with astonishing vigour, the inex- 
haustible resources of his ingenious instrumentation opened a new era for 
the lyric stage. If the transitions and contrasts in each scene were rendered 
with such consummate skill, how electrical was the effect on the Parisian 
auditory of the musical idiosyncrasy of each character! The monotony and 
mannerism of the Italian cavatina and scena were replaced by vivid colouring 


of the peculiarities of each part, the peasant Alice singing quite in a different 
strain from the Princess Isabel, the Robert from the Raimbaud. As for 


Bertram, he is a musical Rembrandt, a Velasquez, a Zurbaran,—a picture so 
appallingly true in its dark hues, that but for the purity of soul of the foster 
sister of Robert in the cavern scene, which is the painter's ray of light, the 
lighting up of the mocking fiend, it would be too fearful. In “ Robert le 
Diable,” the struggle for a soul and the antagonism between evil and good 
are expressed with sensibility, truth, and vigour, and the climax of power and 
pathos attained in the concluding trio is something overwhelming. 

It is not an agreeable subject to refer to the treatment which “ Robert 
le Diable” received in the two adaptations at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres ; it is of no utility to revive the history of the massacre of 
this masterpiece at Her Majesty's Theatre, when the opera was mutilated and 
murdered to give effect to the début of Jenny Lind as Alice. Let it suftice 
that the formation of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden not only 
led to a noble vindication of Meyerbeer’s name and fame, but has placed 
lyric art in this country on the proper basis. One fact little known is 
worthy of mention in this record of the composer as a Man of Mark. 
Mendelssohn was so horror-struck with the “ execution” of “ Robert le 
Diable” on the Jenny Lind night, that he took fright, rushed out of the 
stalls before the work was concluded, and made up his mind that he would 
never compose an opera for the Italian stage in England. 

From November, 1831, the Grand Opera in Paris has lived almost entirely 
on the works of Meyerbeer. The “ Huguenots” did not appear until March, 
1836. This work saved the fortune of the Royal Italian Opera in 1848, 
thanks to the good taste of her Majesty and her ever-to-be-lamented consort, 
a most accomplished amateur, who commanded its first representation, and 
honoured it by a state visit. Between 1836 and 1549 is a long interregnum 
in Meyerbeer’s career ; but works for all time are the emanation of years. 
The “ Prophéte” came at last, during the Parisian revolutionary and repub- 
lican days, when the Citoyenne Viardot was the Fides, and the Citoyen Roger 
Jean of Leyden. Again did the good star of Meyerbeer shine over the fortunes 
of the Covent Garden enterprise, and the “ Prophéte,” with Viardot and Mario, 
preserved the Royal Italian 8 from ruin and desolation. With this work 
for the moment ceased the labours of Meyerbeer for the Grand Opera in 
Paris. He turned his attention and the force of his genius to the Opéra 
Comique, and in 1854 his “Camp of Silesia,” an occasional opera, composed 
for Berlin, was changed into “ L’Etoile du Nord.” An emperor and an 
empress were present at its first age ger. for the Republic of 1848 had 
disappeared, and Eugénie read her own story, in some degree, in Catherine 
of Russia. But Meyerbeer had still another problem to solve to remove the 
prejudice of his detractors. Without attempting to deny the extent of the 
colossal conceptions of the master-mind, it was urged, “What would 
Meyerbeer’s operas be without spectacle and ballet /” The composer accepted 
the challenge thrown down by this form of objection. He produced the 
“ Pardon de Ploérmel” at the Opéra Comique, on the 4th of April, 1859, a 
work with only three characters, unless the goat with two horns counts for 
one— without a spectacle, unless the rushing torrent be called one—and without 
a ballet, unless the dance of Dinorah round Corentin be declared to be a 
divertissement. Yet this charming idyll, almost without chorus, with its 
brief episodes of hunter, reaper, and goatherds in the last act, is going, like 
all Meyerbeer’s other operas, the round of the world. The Harrison and 
Pyne English opera company gave the opera nearly fifty successive nights. 
In Paris it produces large receipts on every occasion, and what wonder is it, 
when “ Dinorah” contains sufficient melodies for half a dozen modern operas, 
and an instrumentation than which nothing more piquant and picturesque 
is to be found in the entire range of the lyric drama ? 

Since the appearance of “Le Pardon de Ploérmel,” Meyerbeer has been 
searching for a new prima donna. At one period it was rumoured that his 
selection had fallen on Mdlle. Lagrua, the star of the St. Petersburg Italian 
Opera ; but after the great sensation produced by Mdlle. Marie Sax in 
Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” it is possible that the illustrious composer may 
turn his attention to that clever singer, who is gifted with a voice of extraor- 
dinary power, brilliancy, and compass, and who has dramatic sensibility, 
coupled with the possession of one of the finest of organs. Be his choice 
what it may, a grand opera in Paris from Meyerbeer may be looked for as 
the next event of moment. He has also composed music for a drama which 
will be shortly produced in the French capital. A six-part sacred chorus on 
words from Corneille, and a Pater Noster for four voices, amongst recent 
publications, seem to be precursors of the forthcoming oratorio. His atten- 
tion to part-writing for choral societies is again proved by the appearance of 
three choruses and a quartet for men’s voices just issued. The patriotic 
character of the two choral pieces, “ A la Patrie,” and “ Invocation a la Terre 
natale,” will ensure their popularity. In the latter he has interwoven “ God 
save the Queen” with the same address and adroitness he has manifested in 
the introduction of “ Rule Britannia” in the quick step of his Overture 
March. The chorus “ Les Joyeux Chasseurs” was probably suggested by 
the huntsman’s solo in “Dinorah.” The quatuor “L’Amitié” completes a 
set which, sung without accompaniment, will tax the vocal patience and 
practice of choralists, but the study of which will repay them by their 
melodious charm and rich harmonies. 


! 


Marches are Meyerbeer’s speciality. His “Coronation” 
| “ Prophete,” the marches in the “ Etoile du Nord,” the Torchlight ID the 
played by all the European military bands ; but within a few months >** 
two such marches as those played at the coronation of the King of CON ine 
Konigsberg, last October, and at the Exhibition inauguration jp Lr 
the lst of May, so entirely distinct in form and c ise don, oy 
extraordinary event in musical annals. At Konigsberg, besides the? a 
hymn for solo and chorus, the march was a signal success. It was g),°° 
by the King that there should be two distinct bands, one in the ¢ RBested 
the People, and the other to play as the procession marched from ¢}, >“ 
to the church by all the military bands combined. One orchestp, =) 
was the brass of the cavalry, and the other the wood, brass, and st ag 
the infantry. The admirable art with which the varied entries wer, lon of 
provoked the patriotism of the vast auditory to the utmost dis 
enthusiasm. ‘The grandeur of the “ Ouverture en forme de Marche” - yd 
at the Palace of Industry, is acknowledged on all hands. The’ a 
majesty of the theme for the stringed, the exciting fanfares of the von and 
brass, the delicious treatment of the trio, render the triumphal mars 
- ‘ ° Sum phal march in ( 
conception of the highest order. By the andante in F, in the Saeneg Mer a 
the ear is prepared for the pas redowblé in C, wherein the “ Rule Brita ~” 
glides in so skilfully, and is worked in the fugue with such Vivacity ae 
overture and march are recognized new forms, novel treatment, an aban = 
ment of precedent and routine, so strongly the characteristics of Moy nel 
works Cyerbeer 
In the relations of private life Meyerbeer is respected and liked, fo },.: 
. » lor he} 
a thorough gentleman, and a man of the nicest honour. There ig no bins. 
in his nature. He recognizes with alacrity the genius and ability of ; he 
composers, and he is always delighted when he meets with an arin Y 
talent who is free from cliquism and intolerance. From his lips the y,»), 
“native talent” will not drop. He has no notion of nationality bemg ne 
a passport for mediocrity. He looks upon music as the universal lanyy. 
to be appreciated and understood by all nations. Art in his eyes js the },,, 
brotherhood which ought to keep professors and amateurs out of the ayo, 
of base and sordid passions. Meyerbeer has visited all our musical feats 
tions. His attachment to the Royal Italian Opera, where, under Costs’ 
masterly direction, his works have been so splendidly executed, has not keg 
him from Her Majesty’s Theatre. He was at the last concert of the My.) 
Society of London, and he was present on Monday at the Philharmonic 
Concert. How agreeable must Meyerbeer’s position be to be free from y) 
party feeling, professional jealousy, fand artistic feuds! His kindness api 
benevolence are well known. His gains from his works are enormous: jy; 
these are all devoted to charitable purposes, his private fortune enabling hin 
to be the grand seigneur in generosity as well as the great composer. Madan 
Meyerbeer and three daughters (the eldest of whom is married to Ban 
Korff, a Prussian cavalry officer) form his household gods at his Berlin hone 
when he returns from his wanderings. Wherever he goes, royalty, mak, 
fashion, artists, and men of letters welcome him. If he had wom tlk 
European crosses and decorations with which he has been honoured he woul 
have sunk under their weight at the Exhibition ceremonial. If he had shom 
the diplomas of the societies and associations of which he is honony 
member, every nation in Europe might have claimed him as a countryma, 
Meyerbeer is without pride or affectation of any kind. He has one passin 
only for art, and his anxiety about the accurate and proper performance of 
his works is intense. He fears a failure in execution more than he fan 
death itself. He seeks perpetually for the new and unexpected. He repi- 
diates with scorn the notion of finality in art progress. He is a sincer 
believer in the further development of the lyric drama, which he bhin- 
self has so revolutionized. The hesitations, delays, doubts, misgiving, 
mistrust, with which he has been charged, are the result of over-sens- 
tiveness, which itself is based on thorough conscientiousness. Not spanyy 
himself, he does not spare others. He is exacting in his rehearsi, 
because he himself has been a slave to toil and extraordinary exertim 
His theory, that if the elements of vitality are to exist in a new wil, 
it is absolutely necessary everybody should be prepared, auditors as we. 
executants, has been quite established by his own career. He deans 
repeated hearings for his operas, if his intentions are to be properly comp 
hended. If Meyerbeer be addressed by some stranger who may remark « 
the awful effect of the Benediction of the Daggers (“ Huguenots ”) and of i 
resuscitation of the Nuns (“‘ Robert le Diable”), or of the imposing grande 
of the Coronation scene (“ Prophéte”), and of the three military bands 1 
“Etvile du Nord,” he will reply, “I feel flattered by your approbati 
but have you considered the preparation in the other portions of the opess 
necessary to lead to such climaxes?” But, colossal as the combinations ” 
in his works, his facile power in the creation of character by musical sous 
is much more marvellous. Alice and Bertram have been already «i 
but the rugged Marcel, the stern Bris, the chivalrous Nevers, the 
stirring Valentine, the three Anabaptists, Fides, Jean of Leyden, Peter sit 
Catherine of Russia, Gritzenso (alas for Lablache !) Hoel, Corentin, Dinos 
—what individuality!—how they all seem to start from the canvas, vil 
by notation--by mere sound! Such is the privilege of genius, but there s* 


other remarkable attributes in Meyerbeer’s word painting. h ae 
e illustra! 


faculty of identifying himself with the period of the drama le 
The “ Huguenots” and the “ Prophéte” are pictures of manners * my 
of individual character. The first, second, and third acts of the form, . 
orgies of the courtiers, the atmosphere of the Court itself in the genie we 
the customs of the people at their rendezvous, the Pré aux one y: 
eminently suggestive; and in the “Prophéte” the rising of the anil 
population, the tavern scene, the winter market, and coronation cere? 
are equally graphic and vivid. 1 ont 

If any proof were wanting of the intrinsic excellence of Meyerbet on ys 
no better can be found than in the gradual reaction which has @s**t, 
in those countries, where his works at first found little or no “— . 
story of the mounting of the “Huguenots” at Covent Garden 0° . ae 
Italian Opera, in 1848, would be worth the telling: how the Italians -— 
and scoffed at the work, not excepting Grisi and Mario, whose rent 
rested subsequently on their Valentine and Raoul ; how they a it 83 
poor Viardot when she was aiding Costa in the rehearsals. as ae 

Italy that the reactionary feeling is strongest. The original [vsrett) * 
| performed everywhere. “Robert le Diable,” the 
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3 ste.” are recognised as masterpieces ; and Meyerbeer is admitted to be 

“Pr eter of the lyric stage. Germany, France, England, Belgium, and 

Jalland having long pronounced their verdict, the assent of Italy could be 
0 


-» longer withheld. He has achieved universal renown. 


Hebieos of Books. 


LORD BACON AND HIS APOLOGISTS.* 


Heno- WORSHIP has lately assumed a new and a more dangerous form. 
sae the genuine devotee was content to accept and glorify the crimes of his 
erent denying that they were crimes in themselves. Then the pro- 
et dogma that a divine right to steal and lie belonged to him who Ahad 
— nee, whilst it conveniently raised the successful villain above the reach 
ye a morality, did not sap the foundations of truth and justice for 
— men. But now the worshipper contends that though his hero incon- 
—_ took what did not belong to him, though he said that which was not 
= ~~" his actions are not to be called thefts or lies, but are to be esteemed 
ad because of the greatness of his intellect. The old way was to admit 
the facts, and to admit that, judged by the standard of common morality, 
chey were crimes, and merely to deny that any common standard could be 
applied to the exceptional hero. The new adorer cannot deny the actions, 
snd does not contend that his hero ought not to be judged by the same 
principles as other men ; but, instead, denies that the acts as committed, 
vere crimes at all, and to maintain his position distorts confessed motives, 
wrests the tendency of plain facts, and traduces the character of those victims 
of the robbery and lie who stand in the way of his theory. One way is at 
least honest, both in what it admits and in what it denies ; the other insen- 
bly confuses the boundaries of right and wrong. The one is like a genuine 
myth, which avowedly despises the bonds of nature and geography ; the 
other is like a feeble rationalization, which spoils equally its fable and its 
mora. ‘To vary the illustration, we can understand how criticism may choose 
to dwell only on the striking effects, or the minute significance of Turner’s 
jaintings, and to pass over the mechanical effects of colour and the badness of 
the figures ; but we cannot understand with what profit it could maintain that in 
these points they are models of drawing and of skilful colouring. This would be 
to outrage common sense, to demand from men a reversal of all their canons 
of art. Yet this is exactly what some recent apologists of Lord Bacon have 
done. Bacon’s shameful requital of Essex’s kindness bya libel on his 
memory, his unworthy complaisance as a suitor to James for office, and the 
iudicial corruption on which his greatness made shipwreck, are facts as 
certain as that he lived. All would be glad to pass them over in silence, but 
we are called on not to pardon him, but to acquit him of the guilt attributed 
by the deliberate verdict of more than two centuries, and to take him for as 
bold and independent a patriot and friend as he was a thinker. It is, 
indeed, far from strange, that the greatest hero of modern science should, in 
an age of science and of hero-worship, have found apologists ready to go all 
lengths in his defence. Gratitude, and the wish to justify an intense admi- 
ration of high intellectual power by the belief that it involves other excel- 
lence, and the esprit de corps of scientific men, have all contributed to an 
error, which is not the less dangerous because it is generous. It seems also 
as if Lord Bacon’s genius had something of that heroic and commanding cast 
which has enabled some great men not only to affect the destinies but to 
fascinate unaccountably the judgment of the world, and to impose on it the 
double yoke of their actions and of their own estimate of them. But, in 
reality, thus to suffer our judgment of his moral character to be dazzled by 
the intense lustre of his scientific glory, is not only to retrograde to the con- 
fusion between things moral and intellectual which prevailed before the days 
of Aristotle, it is to pervert the use of all our language of praise and blame, 
aud to weaken our moral sense. We protest against this confusion, 
whether it is used as by the English apologists to defend his moral, or as by 
Ur. Kuno Fischer, to depreciate his scientific character. That philosophic 
German, reversing their process, deduced Bacon’s genius from his morality, 
and carried the identification so far as to make them necessitate each other. 
Misunderstanding alike his bold and independent reason, and his moral 
failings of a weak love uf display and love of money, he formularizes 
is character as the result of a pliant and elastic nature. Both his and their 
inferences are alike worthless, for history is made up of the blunders of 
lonesty and the crimes of genius. 

It is only a year since Mr. Hepworth Dixon employed many barren 
irtifices of false rhetoric, suppressed the most important and damning facts, 
nd distorted the relative importance of the events of Lord Bacon’s life, in 
‘van attempt to justify his misplaced admiration of his character. Not 
tuntented with a single failure in an impossible attempt, he has now repeated 
uis advocacy in a romance entitled “The Story of Lord Bacon’s Life,” the 
as audacity of which takes away our breath as we read. He has 
vy und anew and more powerful ally in the person of Mr. Spedding, 
whose Letters and Life” is only the more dangerous because it is written 
i ae Bese simple style, and is disfigured by none of the bad taste and 
eh ee which degrade Mr. Dixon’s book. It is difficult to tell at 
nd to begin to criticise these works ; for it is a characteristic of this 
ae ar Oey a the argument is in a circle. The whole moral character 
oft se only be determined by the several actions, but here the quality 
, ‘the separate actions is also determined or interpreted by the preconceived 
moral character. We must follow them in the route which they have chosen, 
_vttempt first to show that there are no general grounds for attributing 
en such a character as would have rendered the commission of the 
gellar at improbable ; and, secondly, to meet the new arguments 
Bacon's sod ae to discredit the several charges. In the first place, then, 
t shake —— 8 have not been able to adduce anything of sufficient force 
stm i nee and old view that he was of an ambitious and unscru- 
min, from th.’ inable to resist the love of display. This weakness was his 

, e day when he and his brother started with setting up a coach 
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which they could not afford, through long years of embarrassment, during 
which want was coming upon him, first, “as one that travelleth,” and, at 
last, as Mr. Spedding puts it, “like a sheriff's officer,”—to the time when he 
rode in purple satin, attended by a train of two hundred horsemen, to open 
the courts as Lord Keeper, or that in which he addressed his overgrown 
retinue of servants as the masters who had ruined him. To such a self- 
imposed necessity—the parent of crimes, though not itself a crime,—is to be 
traced a gradual deterioration, a pushing pursuit of place, an undue haste to 
be great, which might not unnaturally produce fruit in an unworthy adhesion 
to the court party ; in the abandonment of the falling cause of his friend ; in 
the prosecution of Peacham, that miserable victim of Episcopal tyranny ; 
and in his final and irretrievable fall. We appeal to Lady HBacon’s anxious 
letters ; to Bacon’s frequent requests for loans ; to his importunate and pre- 
mature suit for place, in which he condescended to disparage his rivals ; to 
his hints to James that in him the King would find a Chief Justice “true to 
your prerogative,” as proofs that his character had none of that severe virtue 
which would make charges of gross injustice & priori improbable. It is 
necessary to approach the great questions at issue with minds pre-occupied 
with a general idea ; it is in the fair consideration of facts like these that it 
should be sought in the tenour of Bacon’s whole life. Instead of this, Mr. 
Spedding begins by bribing our judgment, and by claiming for him an 
equally strong and pure interest “in these three great causes—the cause of 
reformed religion, of his native country, of the human race through all their 
generations ;’ and proceeds on this view to interleave Bacon’s letters with a 
history of the times as they appeared to Bacon. Thus the two parts, the 
history and the apology, are mixed up together, and play into each other's 
hands. ‘The historical view is not that taken by Bacon, but that which he 
would have taken if the apology were true, and the truth of the apology in 
turn rests on the historical view. The result is both a questionable history 
and a questionable defence. If, indeed, it were possible to see for a time 
with the eyes of Bacon, to read the minds of Elizabeth, of Essex, of the 
people, as they appeared to his sagacious and comprehensive insight, to 
follow the progress of the struggle between privilege and prerogative, with 
the help of the Member for Taunton and Middlesex under Elizabeth, the 
Attorney-General and Lord Chancellor under James, no greater help could 
be given us for the understanding of that age of statesmanship. But in 
reality we learn little from Bacon himself of the great questions which then 
agitated society. Still less do we find any sufficient grounds for considering 
him a noble and disinterested patriot. There is, indeed, one great exception. 
When, in 1593, he opposed the grant of the three subsidies in four years, 
it is impossible to suppose that he was actuated by any but the purest motives, 
This opposition, ia his refusal to apologise for it, were the ruin of his 
fortunes for two or three years. But on the whole his acts and writings 
display rather a politic than a patriotic temper. His civil ends, as he told 
Lord Burghley, were as moderate as his contemplative ends were vast. He 
played a distinguished part in the House of Commons ; he supported some 
salutary measures ; he contemplated great improvements of the law. But 
his best political actions fail to prove much. That he was strongly in favour 
of the Established Church proves nothing, for hardly a single statesman of 
his day did not sympathise with the same cause. That he was patriotically 
jealous of Spain does not distinguish him from his contemporaries, whose 
whole energies were spent in making head against Spanish power, and 
against plots set on foot by Spanish influence against the Queen’s life. It was 
no unique instance of political wisdom or sincerity to regret the lawless dis- 
quiet and civil war which stopped the growth of civilization in Ireland, and 
drew from the forces of England, then unequal to her own defence, the 
strength necessary to oppose Tyrone. He could not have been a politician 
in the time of Elizabeth, and not have been all this. In reality, he saw in 
politics only the art of leading men, and was moved to advocate the reform 
of feudal abuses and the union with Scotland by a desire to fill the King’s 
purse and to gratify the King’s favourites. His own expressions are clear as 
to the leading motives, the presence of other and purer ones is a matter of 
conjecture. Mr. Dixon’s apology for this part of his conduct is, we should 
think, about the most original that has ever been devised. Bacon, it seems, 
voted for supplies destined to be absorbed by the favourites, that he might 
preserve the King and them from being taken into the pay of Spain! 

If Mr. Spedding’s preliminary axioms are unsatisfactory, Mr. Dixon’s are 
tenfold more feeble. They consist merely of a railing accusation brought 
against the “ moderns” of being illogical, because they refuse to infer Bacon’s 
goodness from his greatness, and of a statement of the contrast between his 
life as it has been regarded by Pope, Macaulay, Hallam, and Lord Campbell, 
and as it appears in what he calls “story”—a term which not infelicitously 
describes history as told by Mr. Dixon. 

3ut the failure of these generalities is of the less consequence, because 
when we come to the main points at issue, we find that little or nothing has 
been accomplished. Mr. Spedding, indeed, though he devotes more than a 
volume to Bacon’s relations to Essex, refrains from disputing the leading 
facts, and contents himself with enlarging on the folly and _ambition of the 
favourite, whose military skill he depreciates, and with setting out in a clear 
light the hardness of the alternative between which Bacon had to choose, 
satisfied that the more we know of the case, the more the criminal will seem 
less odious than the crime. Mr. Dixon, on the other hand, inverts all the 
facts and all the relations. He begins by maintaining that the Queen was 
Bacon’s real friend, though it is certain from her own words that it was to 
her bad opinion of him that he owed his disappointments. Here Mr. Dixon 
has lighted on something very like what is vulgarly called a mare’s-nest. It 
appears that the Queen granted to Bacon a rectory and church at Chelten- 
ham, with a chapel at Charlton Kings. “With the rectory and chapelry,” 
says Mr. Dixon, in a fit of enthusiasm at her liberality, “she granted to him 
ali the lands, houses, meadows, pastures, gardens, Tents all services—all 
views of frankpledge, courts leet, fines, heriots, mortuaries, and reliefs- -all tithes 
of fruit and grain—all profits, all royalties—save only the usual crown rights,” 
&c. (p. 132); as if all that werea recital of real and independent gifts, instead 
of being merely the legal verbiage of the conveyance. He then, reversing all 
our notions, proceeds to assert that Essex did not make Bacon a present of 
land, but only paid him inadequately for services professionally performed. 

3ut what debt did Essex owe, or what professional service had Bacon per- 
formed? Was Essex in debt to either of the Bacons because he had given 
Anthony lodging in his house, and patronized the suit of Francis? Bacon’s 
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only service to him consisted in advice, which was repaid as advice seldom 
is. If Essex owed him any pecuniary debt, as Mr. Dixon asserts, why is 
there no allusion to it in Bacon's letters, in which he mentions all business 
freely? Bacon's own testimony is clear enough. “I must and will ackno- 
ledge my lord's love, and trust, and favour to me, and, last of all, his 
liberality. ‘I die,’ these were his words, ‘if I do not somewhat for 
your fortune, you shall not deny to accept a piece of land which I will bestow 
on you.” it is next asserted that the Earl's plots were of the darkest kind, 
comprising the restoration of Popery and the murder of the Queen, and that 
the friends had been estranged for two years before the trial. But these 
facts matter little, and are besides untrue. This view of the guilt of Essex 
rests mainly on Blount’s word ; and it was not brought forward in the case 
against him, which rested entirely on treason by implication. Bacon’s own 
justification of his conduct is most unsatisfactory. ‘“ Every honest man,” he 
said, “that hath his heart well planted will forsake his king rather than 
forsake his God ; and forsake his friend rather than forsake his king ; and 
yet will forsake any earthly commodity, yea, and his own life in some cases, 
rather than forsake his friend:”—as if the case of a man’s forsaking his 
friend for his king resembled that of forsaking his king for his God. If Bacon's 
conscience was, as he attested, clear in this, we can only say that it is so 
much the worse for his conscience. Indeed, we can hardly resist the conelu- 
sion that in this and other cases Bacon artfully framed his words and confes- 
sions to express a clearness of conscience which he could not feel. 

Here Mr. Spedding leaves us. His volumes go no farther than the death 
of Essex, and the publication of the declaration of his treasons. Unhappily 
the darkest pages are yet to come. It 1s impossible, in a short space, to 
follow Mr. Dixon through the trials of St. John and Peacham. He succeeds 
in proving that the identity of St. John has been mistaken; but he does 
nothing to alter the bearings of the case. We must pass on to the final 
charge of corruption. Here the defence is nothing but an elaborate mis- 
statement of the plain meaning of Bacon’s confession, and a catalogue of 
those who were interested in his fall. Mr. Dixon denies that Bacon confessed 
to a single charge of corruption, and explains Bacon’s statements as if the 
words pendente lite meant the almost unlimited number of years within which 
a case might be reopened. To answer this it is only necessary to place two 
of Bacon’s expressions side by side :— 


** Some good time after the first decree, and before the second, the said five 
hundred pounds were delivered me by Mr. Tobye Mathew, so as I cannot deny 
but it was upon the matter pendente lite.” 

“There be three degrees or cases, as I conceive, of gifts or rewards given to a 
judge. The first is, of bargain, contract, or promise of reward, pendente lite; 
and of this my heart tells me that I am innocent.” 


Bacon confesses that he five times received money pendente lite, and that to 
do this is corruption. 
Though merits of execution are of comparatively little consequence where 








the whole idea is false, it is necessary, before we conclude, to say something | 


of the literary goodness of these two works. In this respect they are 
extremely unlike. Mr. Spedding is grave and accurate. The chief fault of 
his work is the disproportionate space filled by Essex, who, through more 
than one out of the two volumes, plays a more prominent part than Bacon. 
Life is too short to allow the sacrifice of the time necessary to get through 
special works of such length as this will be if in the remaining part the 
commentary so far exceeds the text. Mr. Dixon is cursed with an intolerable 
imagination, which leads him to lift the curtain of centuries and take sights 
through his historical telescope in a way which intrudes with distressing 
familiarity into the privacy of past generations. In particular, his sketch of 
Sir John Pakington, and his seat in Worcestershire, within a mile of an 
“ancient abbey which may have been the scene of Sir Roger's ghost,” sug- 
gests a regret that so much valuable labour should be lost to the cause of 
descriptive handbooks. This constant endeavour to attain what he calls, 
with a triple mixture of metaphors, “an almost solid brightness of historical 
outline,” leads him into a ludicrous minuteness of detail. Though he omits 
some of the most important facts, such as the decision against the use of 
torture in Felton’s case, in 1628, only twelve years after Peacham’s trial, and 
the extravagance of Bucon’s establishment whilst he was deeply in debt, 
after his condemnation, he tells us that he was fond of pigeons, roast or in a 
pie, just as old nurses commemorate the performance of some new infantine 
function by their charges. These are only the pardonable weaknesses of an 
indiscriminating devotion ; but why does Mr, Dixon append to an entry of 
“one pound two shillings to a Dutch musician,” the note that “a Dutch 
means a Deutsch or German musician ;” and to the account of payment “ to 
an Italian” of “five pounds ten shillings,” the neither interesting nor per- 
tinent reflection that “the Italian is probably an artist ; many such have 
come into England since Sir Dudley Carleton went to Venice and Lord 
Arundel began his collections” ? 

Mr. Spedding and Mr. Dixon have, in many respects, corrected and 
amplified our knowledge of Bacon’s life, but they have not succeeded in 
throwing any doubt on the great charges by which it is darkened. These 
rest, not on the doubtful verdicts of corrupt juries, but on Bacon’s own 
writings and confessions ; and to attempt to clear his memory from these by 
means of inferences drawn from his intellectual greatness, is not only futile 
but dangerous. History would teach but a fatal lesson if she might tell how 
Bacon incontestably traduced the memory of his friend, sought office by 
unworthy compliance, and prostituted the highest justice to the vilest ends ; 
and yet might plead that thése were no crimes because Essex was a traitor 
and an injudicious advocate, because high office would have helped Bacon’s 
project for the welfare of man’s estate, or because it is impossible that so 
lofty a genius could condescend to anything which was base. 





MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S NEW POEM.* 
Tne author of “ Philip Van Artevelde” is not in the least danger of pro- 
ducing anything that is not scholarlike, interesting, and refined. On the 
present occasion, moreover, he has selected for the purpose of his drama, a 


period of European history which, perhaps more’ than any other, combines 
all the terrible vicissitudes with which tragedy loves to deal. 


* St. Clement's Eve. A Piay. By Henry Taylor, author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” Lon- | 
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fiercest and most distressing aspects ; religion weakened at its ‘ty — 
by an enormous schism ; a kingdom just centralized enough oo dey 
cordant elements into violent an ism; @ monarch Whose bs ds 
intellect sank ever and anon into absolute insanity, and shielded hi Votteting 
from the discontent of his subjects, and from any real knowledan it mp 
sufferings ; princes bent only on the humiliation of the throne ; nob thei 
to everything but personal animosities ; a wasted soil and a x5 ay bling 
lace : such was the France upon which the fifteenth century Opens Pop. 
which Mr. Taylor has endeavoured to bring before us in the story at td 
Clement’s Eve.” The play is valuable rather as a vivid and picts & 
description of a wild epoch, than for any profound historical cat 
even any nice distinction of character. The author, in his preface, 4; re op 
the rigid accuracy, which may be legitimately demanded in composi 
another order, and the antiquarian will search in vain for the ohea.! 
curiosities that the enthusiastic diligence of a persevering student occasion 
drags to light from mouldering gee pee or blackened parchment. One 
other hand, the characters, though well conceived, and consistently dey 
are rather too conventional to allow us to invest them with more mt 
faint personality that attaches to the hero of a dramatic scene. Chares 
talks and behaves exactly as any other king would talk and behave wh), 
at once “‘ le fou” and “ le bien aimé,”—that is, he is sometimes yery ber 
sometimes very amiable, and in either capacity is the darling of hig aad 
Shakespeare, on more than one occasion, described a mad king ene In the 
genius was shown in the distinctness and individuality which, in his hanie of Toland 
insanity assumed. Mr. Taylors madman is less delicately drawn, In the Jolande a 
same way the Duke of Orleans is everything that a chivalrous and }; the duke, 
spirited prince should be ; and his cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, ag; hi 
part as villain of the piece with an unflagging turpitude which would interes 
us more if we had occasionally a little less of the villain and a little more of Jolande, o 
the Duke of Burgundy. The same criticism might be applied to the inforip commende 
personages of the drama; hermits, abbesses, wandering friars, and coup, her. The 
fools are, of course, necessarily formed upon an accepted model, and jt; in a style 
probably difficult, in the compass of a single play, to give to each thy attention \ 
subtler and less obvious characteristics which are essential to really ex ems 0 
lent portraiture. So skilful a writer as Mr. Taylor might, however, we should olande re 
have thought, have done something to improve upon types which are already weakness : 
too familiar for the purposes of the best sort of art ; and the figures whic 
crowd his canvas, animated and vigorous as they are, would have impress 
the observer with a great sense of reality, if he had allowed some perso 
idiosyncracy to give a colouring to sentiments and behaviour, which buy 
come to be the mere appanage of particular classes or professions. Ax ander: 
lawyer once told his audience that he proposed “‘to lay aside the advocate api The duk 
assume the man.” Judicial severity might protest against the change, by ie as “ 
in art the case is different, and the personages who figure in “St. Clements vellous a | 
Eve” would be more true to nature and more interesting conceptions if they tot ie : 
could sometimes forget the parts which they have to support, and sink to tk heine. onmed 
level of ordinary humanity. aainhen a 
The story is a good one, and is excellently told. <A conversatia ait Mew 
between the Provost of Paris and Robert the Hermit introduces us tos soalves rag 
grave political emergency, and to the conflicting interests and character of rhian the 
those who had to meet it. The Hermit has just been miraculously preserved rr A " 
from shipwreck, and has arrived at Paris with a divine message for the ki Duke of Bu 
France, he says,— d tinenain 
‘* Bleeds from a thousand wounds : Each step I took tion. The d 
In my long journey hither, brought in sight vain endeave 
Old scars and new. self before tl] 
Equally dreary is the Provost’s account of Paris :— shouts of ex 
; ecstacy of gri 
** Slowly the king 4 and an ane 
Picks up the fragments of his shattered mind, OW 
And as the daylight on his reason dawns, 80 dear, The 
Beholds his kingdom a bewildered wreck, the murdered 


Tost to and fro by factions, rent and riven 

By these two rival dukes : his brother first, 

And then his cousin seizing sov’ran sway, 

And each so using it, as makes good men 

Hope somethin en the change. When Orleans rules 
With dance and song, a light and dissolute grace 
Doth something gild misgovermment; . .. .« 
Then comes that other duke, revengeful, rough, 
Imperious, and cruel; and they who winced 
Beneath his cousin’s handling, wonder now 
That they were not content.” 


The madness of the king is naturally attributed by popular superstitio.® 
the malignant influence of some unknown sorcerer ; and a procession presét\] 
crosses the stage, in which Passac, the king’s barber, is hurried along, a® 
doubtful impeachment of two suspicious friars, to expiate at the stake 
offence of tampering with his royal master’s intellect. Presently hy 
picious friars are seen unmasked : the Bastard of Montargis 1s 4 follower 
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the Duke of Burgundy, and verifies the proverb, “like master like rh, ; Drpreg 
an unrelenting ferocity and hardihood. He has been intriguing with Fl Sas exist a 


lind that t 





Flavy, a young lady who, in entering the convent, has by no — 
behind her the sentiments proper to a mundane attachment. She 1s , 
to Montargis, but the Bastard has wearied of a too easy conquest, Fi ra 
formed a scheme for carrying off her companion Iolande by force. 7% 
purpose he procures a love-charm from the friars, which they deat o 
irresistible ; horses are stationed at the convent-gate, and Iolande 2 se = 
the course of a religious procession. Fortunately rescue 1s at han bas f 
Vezelay, a companion of Montargis, and a rejected suitor of Flos, sn" 
the scheme and resolves to defeat it. His soliloquy is pretty :— 
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* Poor forsaken Flos ! 
Not all her brightness, sportfulness, and bloum, 
Her sweetness and her wildness, and her wit, 
Could save her from desertion. No, their loves 
Were off the poise: Her boundless flood of love 
Swept out his petty rill. Love competent 
Makes better bargains than love affiuent, 
And his was beggarly and hers was rich.” 
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** Nigh forty days I sped from town to town, 
Hamlet to hamlet, and from grange to gran °°, 
And wheresoe’er I set my foot, behold, 

The foot of war had been before, and there 
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ee 
Did nothing grow; and in the fruitless fields, 
Whence 1 hands had snatched the beasts of draft, 
Women and chiidren to the plough were yoked : 
The very sheep had learnt the ways of war, 
And, soon as from the citadel rang out 
The ‘larum bell, flocked to the city gates : 
And tilth was none by day, for none durst forth : 
But wronging the night-season, which God gave 
To minister sweet forgetfulness and rest, 
Was labourandaspur. I journeyed on, 
And near a burning village in a wood 
Were huddled ‘neath a drift of blood-stained snow, 
The houseless villagers: I journeyed on, 
And as I passed a convent, at the gate 
Were famished peasants, hustling each the other, 
Half fed by famished nuns: I journeyed on, 
And ’twixt a hamlet and a church the road 
Was black with biers, for famine fever raged : 
I journeyed on—a trumpet’s brazen clang 
Died in the distance: at my side I heard 
A child’s weak wail, that on its mother’s breast 
Drooped its thin face and died: then pealed to heaven 
The mother’s funeral cry : My child is dead 
For lack of food; he hungered unto death. 
A soldier ate his food, and what was left 
He trampled in the mire ; my child is dead ! 
Hear me, O God, a soldier killed my child, 
See to that soldier's quittance, blood for blood !”’ 


In the next scene, Montargis and his companions attempt the abduction 


of Jolande, but are driven off by a little troop under the Duke of Orleans: 
Jolande and her preserver are, of course, mutually fascinated. Never, says 


the duke, 


** Did womanish fear put on a face 
Of such celestial sovereignty as this.” 


Jolande, on the other hand, does all that a recluse could: she thanked, she 
commended, and she promised to pray for the good knight who had saved 
her, The following day the duke re-appears at the convent, and makes love 
in a style which, considering that he was a married man, that the object of his 
attention was a conventual recluse, and the scene of his protestations the 
precincts of the cloister, speaks better for his courage than his morality. 
lolande repels his suggestions with a vehemence that betrays a conscious 


weakness :— 
‘** Home to your wife, go home, 

Your heart betrays itself and truth and me: 
You know not love, speaking of love for two ; 
I knew not love till now, and love and shame 
Have flung themselves upon me both at once, 
One will be with me till my death I know, 
The other not an hour,” 


The duke, however, has another and less improper petition to advance. In 
the chapel of the Bernardins is a vial of sacred tears, possessed of a mar- 
vellous efficacy, when applied by a spotless maiden’s hand ; Iolande consents 
to try the charm upon the king,-—tries, and fails disgracefully. So far from 
being cured, the king is madder than ever, and the populace are easily 
excited to attempt the life of a practitioner whose very failure attested her 
milt. Meantime, Montargis, baulked of his prey, burning with animosity, 
resolves to ruin by intrigue the man who had defeated him in arms. He 
stirs up the people agrinst the Duke of Orleans, bribes the friars to impeach 
him before the council, and at last, by a clever stratagem, convinces the 
Duke of Burgundy that his own wife has been among the other victims 
of his cousin’s dangerous charms, and so procures an order for his assassina- 
tion, The duke is stabbed on his way from an interview in which he has in 
vain endeavoured to tempt Iolande to flight. Burgundy acknowledges him- 
elf before the council as the instigator of the deed, and takes to flight amid 
shouts of execration. Jolande hangs over her lover's corpse in a sort of 
ecstacy of grief, while the angry human tide rages beneath the convent-walls, 
and an arrow presently lays her beside the man whose devotion had cost her 
dear, The Hermit appropriately closes the scene with a eulogium upon 
the murdered prince, and with a prophecy of impending woes :— 

** In the grave with him 
I bury hope: for France from this time forth 
Is but a battle-field, where crime with crime, 
Me pan with vengeance grapples; till one sword 
Shall smite the neck whence grew the hundred heads, 
And one dread mace, weighted with force and fraud, 
Shall stun this nation to a dismal peace.” 
‘M,. Taylor has dedicated his drama, in very graceful language, to the Duc 
Aumale ; his sympathies have evidently been won by the noble house, one 
of whose many vicissitudes he has commemorated. Napoleonic Imperialism 
no doubt has little to gratify the lovers either of antiquity or romance, and 
presses heavily upon particular classes of the netion over which it is for the 
second time established. The predilections of scholars and poets are not, 
ayy to be set against the practical requirements of political order ; and 
eof the Worst uses of historical research is to supply material for fostering 
vihepaeneape: and deepening the regrets which must needs, under any 
“ fod thes among those who look back upon a long list of royal ancestors, 
‘tnd that their hereditary privileges have passed away for ever. 
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“ESEARCHES ON THE SOLAR SPECTRUM AND THE SPECTRA 
OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS.* 


, 1HE subjeci of this 


h treatise is one of the most interesting and suggestive in 
€ Whole range 


dont by ex atm moon physical inquiry. It is being pursued with great 
Facuased * prams philosophers of all nations, and it has been already 
hove reading a upon more than once in this Review. To those 
ere will be tind, - pace with the discoveries in this branch of optics, 
iecthot's - but : that is new or unknown in this treatise of Professor 
mend ~ 7 aah aaa a, in a compendious form, the results of his 
alts are 4: ve the — of our knowledge at the present time. These 
¢ them befor, y sumple, and so very important, that we shall endeavour to 
kt in which the jay reader in a form less technical and scientific than 
he phenome A “yp been already treated here and elsewhere. 
it, are am of colour, either as arising: from Opaque or transparent 
ong the most obvious and most familiar of our ordinary expe- 
reimagr ches on the Solar Spectrum and the Spectra of the Chemical Elements. By G. 


tion,” rofessor of Piysic in the University of eidelberg. Translated, with the Author's 


Tilan boat E. Roscoe, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
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riences, and everybody knows that colours are not emanations from coloured 
objects, but that they arise from the action of such objects upon the light 
scattered from or passing through them. Whenever there is colour in ordinary 
sunlight, the colour arises from a certain portion of the sunlight having been 
destroyed or absorbed by the coloured object. Thus the impression of white 
Se ama by looking at foam, snow, powdered salt, and so forth, is produced 

y the co-existence of sets of rays, each of which, if isolated from the rest, would 
produce the sensation of red, green, blue, &c.; but which, when aggregated 
together, result in white. If the substance of which the body is composed is of 
such a nature thatall but the red, green, or blue rays are destroyed or absorbed 
by it, then ordinary sunlight after incidence upon this body, or transmission 
through it, affects the eye with the impression red, green, or blue respectively. 
In point of fact, no colouring matter of such perfect purity exists in nature 
but it may be approximated to and conceived by us. 

But there are other properties of cvloured light which are more readily 
reducible to accurate measurement than the mere sensation of colour. Sup- 
pose sunlight to be admitted into a darkened room, through a very minute 
aperture, and to be received perpendicularly upon a white screen, it is 
within the power of the most ordinary observer to perceive that the result is 
a white circular space of light on the surface of the screen. If now we 
imagine a prism or wedge-shaped body, formed of glass or some other trans- 
parent substance, to be coloured in such a way that none but red rays of light 
can pass through it, and if we place this coloured prism between the aperture 
and the illuminated portion of the screen, the result is a circular space of red 
light, equal in all respects to the former, but having its position on the screen 
shifted to that side of its former position remote from the edge of the prism. 
Had the prism been dyed violet instead of red, the circular space would have 
been violet, and its position would have been still more remote from the 
original patch of white light ; with other colours, as orange, yellow, or green, we 
should have had orange, yellow, or green circles, intermediate in position 
between the extreme circles of red and violet light. Suppose now that no 
colouring matter were introduced into the prism, then all the coloured — 
would be transmitted, and all the corresponding coloured circles would 
co-exist upon the screen, and would form what is called the solar spectrum. 
This would obviously, from its mode of origination, be a coloured band of 
light, the colours ranging through red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet, with intermediate shades, It is clear also that, as these circles 
would overlap, we should in no part of this spectrum have a pure colour. 
By interposing a lens between the prism and the screen, the circular 
spaces may be reduced to points, and the spectrum toa thin coloured line, 
at every point of which the colour is pure; and finally, by employing, 
instead of the very minute aperture, a very thin slit, parallel to the 
edge of the prism, the breadth of the spectrum is restored, without restoring 
the overlapping of the colours, and by this arrangement we have what is 
known as a pure spectrum; that is, a bright rectangular image, formed by the 
juxtaposition of lines of ditferent colours, varying by insensible gradations from 
red to violet. The form of the prism, and its position relatively to the screen and 
slit remaining the same, the spectrum is capable of exact reproduction, and 
the distance of the line of any tint of colour from either extremity remains 
unaltered. It follows, therefore, that light of any particular colour entering 


| into the composition of sunlight is capable of estimation and description, 


not only by the sensation of colour which it produces, but in a form more 
adapted for scientific observation, viz., the distance of line of light of any par- 
ticular colour in a given spectrum from either extremity of the spectrum ; 


| and when light from any artificial source is made to enter the slit in the 


same direction as the sunlight, it is identified with that particular tint of 
sunlight with whose place on the spectrum it is coincident after passing 
through the prism. 

Newton carried his discoveries up to this point, and the next step in 
advance was made by Fraunhofer. He found that, when the spectrum formed 
in the mannner described is examined microscopically, while the range of 
colour progresses by imperceptible gradations from red to violet, this pro- 
gression is not continuous, but is interrupted at intervals by lines of darkness, 
—that, in fact, certain portions of the screen covered by the spectrum are nearly 
if not quite black. Thus, in the middle of the yellow portion, there is an 
absence of light throughout two lines, indicating that certain yellow tints of 
light, which would otherwise fall precisely upon the portions of the screen 
occupied by these lines, is wanting in the ordinary white light emanating 
from the sun, and numbers of such lines, varying in breadth and depth of 
shade, occur throughout the spectrum. As with the bright lines of colour 
composing the spectrum, so it is with these dark lines. Under the same 
arrangement of slit, prism, and screen of the spectrum is exactly reproduced, 
and the lines are therefore always denoted by the same symbols, generally 
alphabetical or numerical. Thus the two lines in the yellow, to which refer- 
ence has just been made, are indicated by the symbol D. - It appeared, there- 
fore, that there were numerous shades of colour absent from the sun’s light, but 
it was found that certain artificial sources of light would reproduce many of 
them. Consider, for instance, the missing tints of sunlight indicated by the 
lines D. Fraunhofer discovered that if the metal sodium be heated in a colourless 
flame, and the incandescent vapour thence arising be so placed that the rays 
from it may enter the slit precisely in the same direction as those coming 
from the sun’s disc, then the only portion of the screen which is illuminated 
exactly coincides with these dark lines D; in other words, that the incan- 
descent sodium vapour exactly produces the light the absence of which from 
sunlight is indicated by the dark lines D, Other colours similarly absent 
from sunlight may be produced by the substitution of other substances for 
the sodium. We may regard this as the second stage in the progress of the 
researches in this branch of optics. 

The third and the most interesting stage of all is properly associated with the 
name of Kirchhoff. No doubt, certain experiments really involving his dis- 
coveries and theory had been made and published in anticipation of Professor 
Kirchhoff; but it is clear that when he commenced his investigations, he was 
ignorant of these partial anticipations of his researches, nor is there any ques- 
tion that the interpretation of these experiments, the elaboration of his dis- 
coveries and their establishment on their present basis of scientific cer- 
tainty are exclusively due to him. The practical result of his laborious 
investigations is simply this: that if we produce any bright line or lines 
from incandescent yas, say, for example, the lines D from the heated sodium 
vapour, and then behind this incandescent gas place a source of light from 
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which all or many kinds of rays are emitted, and in such a position that the 
light from it may enter the slit in the same direction as that from the sodium 
vapour, the brightness of the lines D will diminish, and if the hindermost 
source of light be sufficiently intensified, these lines will change from bright 
to dark ones, as in the ordinary solar spectrum. The sun itself will serve as 
the hindermost source of light, or a sodium flame, similar to that in front, 
but of greater intensity, or a heated platinum wire may be employed for this 
purpose. Jt appears, therefore, that incandescent gas acts as an opaque 
screen to the rays of light of that particular tint of colour which the gas itself 
emits, while a is perfectly transparent to light of any other tint of 
colour. In explanation of these results, Professor Kirchhotf has arrived at 
the theoretical conclusion, which he has also established by mathematical 
calculations, “ that for each sort of ray the relation between the power of 
emission and the power of absorption is, at the same temperature, constant 
for all bodies; ” and hence, “that an incandescent gas, in whose spectrum 
certain colours are wanting, which are at present in the spectrum of another 
body, is perfectly transparent for such colours; and that such a gas is, there- 
Fore, only able to exert an absorption upon the rays occurring in its spec- 
trum, an absorption which increases according to the degree of brightness of 
this colour in us spectrum.” It is extremely important, also, to. add this 
additional remark of Kirchhoff’s, that if the source of light giving a con- 
tinuous spectrum by means of which the spectrum of a glowing gas is to be 
reversed. be an incandescent body, its temperature must be higher than that 
of the glowing gas, otherwise the light imparted to the spectrum by the 
glowing. gas may be greater than or equal to that intercepted by the 
absorption of this gas. Hence, if light emanating from a source 
capable of producing a continuous spectrum be transmitted through an 
incandescent gas of lower temperature, whose spectrum, when viewed 
alone, consists of a line or lines of pure colour, the result is a con- 
tinuous spectrum, minus these coloured lines, whose place is occupied 
by dark lines ; and if, instead of the single gas, we have a mixture of such 
gases which, when heated and viewed alone, would produce a spectrum 
of various coloured lines, the result is the continuous spectrum, with dark 
lines exactly in the position which would have been occupied by these 
coloured lines, or, in other words, an exact negative of the spectrum produced 
by the mixture of gases when viewed alone. Now we have proved the exact 
coincidence of the bright lines of the spectra, produced from the incandescence 
of the vapours of several terrestrial substances, with several of the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum, and the progress of this discovery has been so marked 
as to lead us irresistibly to the belief that only time is wanted to extend 
similar coincidences to all, or most of the remaining dark lines. The next 
step in the deduction is almost necessarily forced upon us, and it is impos- 
sible to refrain from making it. The solar spectrum is precisely of the same 
description as that of the light emanating from the artificial combination just 
described,—-hence we infer that the physical constitution of the sun is of the 
same nature as this combination ; in other words, we conclude that the sun 
consists of an incandescent solid or liquid nucleus, capable of producing a 
continuous spectrum, surrounded by a mixture of glowing gases, whose bright 
lines would, if viewed alone, exactly coincide with the dark lines by which 
the solar spectrum is interrupted. If the gaseous atmosphere were removed, 
we should have an uninterrupted sequence of colours in the solar spectrum ; 
and again, if the nucleus were absent, the spectrum would be the exact nega- 
tive of that which it now is; ordinary daylight would be fainter, but inas- 
much as the dark lines occur in all portions of the ordinary solar spectrum, 
it would contain much the same constituents as it does at present, As the 
result of the latest experiments, we may add that iron, calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, nickel, and so forth, have been proved to be present in the sun’s 
atmosphere, while there are no indications of copper, zinc, gold, silver, tin, 
lead, arsenic, &c. 

We cannot conclude without noticing some objections which have been 
suggested, partly against this beautiful absorption theory of Professor Kirch- 
hoff, and partly against the inference drawn trom it as to the physical con- 
stitution of the sun. Thus it has been found that when sodium is heated 
in a flame of great intensity, the resulting spectrum is no longer the two 
bright D lines as seen when the heat of the flame is less intense, but two 
broad ill-defined bands of yellow light, in the midst of which, exactly coin- 
cident with the D lines, are two fine dark lines, and this fact has been 
adduced as an instance of failure of the absorption theory. Prefessor Roscoe 
has shown, in a previous number of this Review, that the result just men- 
tioned is really a confirmation of the theory, and involved init. Indeed, 
it is mentioned and explained in the treatise now under our notice. The 
broad bands of yellow light are too faint to be visible unless the source of 
light be greatly heated, and in this case the cooler sodium vapour outside 
the flame, absorbing the light emanating from the hotter internal vapour, the 
two dark lines are produced, the light which is most readily absorbed being, 
in accordance with the theory, that which is most freely emitted. Again, 
care must be taken that no solid particles be carried up into the glowing 
vapour, otherwise there will be an emission of light of all kinds of 
refrangibility, and another apparent difficulty will be introduced. The 
objections to the inference tormed as to the solar physical constitution 
are also noticed in this treatise, the principal difficulties refuted, and 
the whole discussed with considerable skill and success. Thus it has been 
urged that if the dark lines in the spectrum be formed by absorption 
in passing through the sun’s atmosphere, they ought to be more marked 
in breadth and intensity in the rays proceeding from the edge of the sun’s 
disc than in those emanating from the centre, inasmuch as the thickness of 
atmosphere traversed is greater in the former case than in the latter. To this 
it is replied in the first place, that although it is asserted that no such modifica- 
tion in the lines exists, still there is no evidence of the truth of this assertion 
which is based on anything like accurate photometric observations ; and, in the 
second place, that the thickness of the sun’s atmosphere is known, from 
independent observations, not to bear a small ratio to the radius of the nucleus, 
so that the difference of the thicknesses of the traversed atmosphere is not neces- 
sarily very much greater in the case of the tangential than in that of the central 
rays ; also, that the only portion of the solar atmosphere which, according to 
the theory, would have a very marked absorbing power, is that whose tempe- 


rature differs considerably from the tempevature of the nucleus,—in other | bewilderment, amidst many other portraits, those of Marie 


words, that portion most remote from the sun’s centre. So, again, certain 
peculiarities in the solar spots have been made the basis of a hypothesis 
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according to which the sun is a dark nucleus surrounded by an g 
reflecting atmosphere ; above this atmosphere, and separated by it free 
nucleus, is a luminous photosphere, which is again surrounded by at 
parent atmosphere. Thus a dark spot is supposed to be formed “ere 
openings, one in the photosphere and the other immediately under it the 
lower reflecting atmosphere, and as we have said there are certain a 
ances about the spots which to some extent support this view, while, aces _ 
to Professor Kirchhoff, the spots are formed by clouds floating in m4 
luminous atmosphere, and their appearances are plausibly explained by hin 
on this hypothesis. , 

In conclusion, we believe that Professor Kirchhoff’s absorption theo eer 
be regarded as securely established, that the inference as to the sun’s physics! 
constitution is hardly less certain, and that the whole of this branch .¢ 
optical discovery is properly and justly associated with his name. , 








ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN.* 


A man who has passed a year in Sweden ought to be able to tell us som». 
thing of interest at the end of it. It is one of the few countries which hone 
not yet been flooded by English travellers. People still write books ,: 
travels about the Alps, though tie Alps are better known to most of us thay 
Scotland, and English is nearly as useful a language at the foot of Mon: 
Blanc as it is in the shadow of Snowdon. And yet there are some books of 
Alpine travel which may be read without weariness. A traveller in Sweden 
may well take comfort from the contrast. Instead of a country which yo: 
only attracts the common-place traveller in increasing multitudes, but whic) 
has a band of special enthusiasts devoted to exploring its inmost recesses 
and publishing the results of their inquiries, he has to speak of a place which, 
to most Englishmen, is still a mere space in a mass. Its neighbour, Norway, 
indeed, is in danger of becoming soon as threadbare as Switzerland. [f jt 
does not suffer that fate, its escape will only be due to its intrinsic inf. 
riority in climate and means of communication. Of Sweden, on the other 
hand, we confess that our knowledge is principally confined to the facts 
that (in the language of geography books) the capital of this country js 
Stockholm, and that its south-eastern shores are washed by the Baltic, The 
manners and customs of the inhabitants are somehow associated in our minds 
with spirituous liquors, and we have a vague impression that some one once 
called the Swedes, for some unknown reason, the French of the North. This 
being the state of our knowledge, we turned to Mr. Marryat’s two volumes 
with an eager expectation of enlightenment. We must confess to having 
been considerably disappointed. Out ofa promising subject, Mr. Marryat has 
certainly contrived to make a very dull book. The reason is easily explained. 
A friend of ours once came back from a tour in one of the most beautiful dis- 
tricts of England with a journal consisting entirely of a list of the public-houses 
where good beer was to be had. Substituting historical associations for beer, 
Mr, Marryat has recorded his impressions of travel on the same principle. He 
scarcely ever condescends to impart useful information as to railroads or 
steamboats. He gives very few of the incidents that form the staple of 
books of travel proper, and he tells us next to nothing about the manners and 
customs of the people ; but, on the other hand, he can hardly tear himsl 
away from a place where any historical character ever had his head cut of or 
was thrown into a loathsome dungeon (and such places seem marvellously to 
abound), without bestowing the whole of the story upon us. As for deter- 
mining from his pages the best road from Copenhagen to Stockholm, ve 
might as well examine “ Hamlet” to find the route from Elsinore to Witter- 
berg; and we have not discovered from his descriptions of scenery whether 
the Malar Lake most nearly resembles the Dead Sea, the Lake of Geneva, ot 
Whittlesea Mere. On the other hand, we have acquired the useful aud 
interesting piece of information that “ it was near Kongsor that Charles XII, 
at the age of eleven years five months, shot his first bear.” It might be 
interesting to hear, in a Life of Charles XII., that he shot a bear when he was 
eleven years old; but if we were at Kongsor, we should scarcely bare 
Kongsér more deeply impressed upon us from the fact that Charles XI. shots 
bear there. This is the worst of historical associations in general. Unless 
the place has some obvious connection with the event, it 1s not possible, : 
at least not easy, really to feel any force in the association. W hen . .: 
shown a dungeon, as at Berkeley Castle, where a king was cruelly we e ; 
we learn at any rate with an increased vividness what remarkably unp er 

laces kings used to get into in those days, and how very tempting It e 
aes been to murder them there. The sight, again, of the old werd { 
Hougoumont makes one better able to understand the nature of the er 
Waterloo, and to appreciate the pluck of the men who held it. ager 
where a king shot a bear is exactly for all the world like a field where : . 
did not shoot a bear. The sight of the field does nothing to -—" cheat 
pictures of the king and the bear more vivid ; and if we care very litt eal 
the king beforehand, and do not feel quite certain at the bottom of zpos 
whether he killed a bear or a bear killed him, the record of historica : « 
tions is apt to become wearisome,—and this is the case with ge a 
proportion of Mr. Marryat’s book. He mentions incidentally 4 a to 
torian named Afzelius (of whose name we were, we are ashame ots - 
perfectly ignorant), who has, it seems, published collections of = e 
Swedish history. The only way we can account for Mr. Marrya “bs “i 
historical illustration of every place he comes to is, that he has ve a 
such book, looked out in the index to it every place that he oo He bs 
calmly put down all the anecdotes in any way connected with it. nee 
thus succeeded in compiling a kind of Murray’s Handbook, Ww! 
useful information left out. tace calle 

His historical zeal naturally bursts forth most abundantly at 4 Dns - 
Gripsholm, where there is (awful to relate !) a gallery of 1,700 Dy sink with 
heart of the most inveterate doer of regulation sights might we woald tod 
him. But Mr. Marryat goes at the gallery with a delight that ‘hrough 
the hearts of the unfortunates who conduct the unwary ee que 
appointed round of torture, droning out their dreary list © oad bir 
and potentates represented. “ Mounting the staircase + wring 2 

repoussé sconces, we enter the first chamber,” and so on, ¥ i odicis, 


1983. 








* One Year in Sweden. By Horace Marryat. London: John Murrey: 
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jinal Fleury, Gustaf Wasa, Queen Margaret Leonhufond, Catherine Sten- 
;, “Duke Magnus and the frail Cecilia,’ Gustavus Adolphus, Ebba 

we >, * Madame du Barré,” and many others well known, little known, and 
known at all. As aspecimen of the style in which these pictures are 

- ted of, we may quote a description of a certain portrait of three princes :— 

wher eyes pétillent esprit. They would have made de jolis petits abbés at 
Court of Louis XV. French ladies would have raffolléd of them—called 

the des vrais amours ; but they were not the men to carry on a powerful 


av It was a great mistake Gustavus having that son, he should have 
tp coup de thédtre, a murdered king, last of the Wasas.” This passage, 


from its elegant introduction of French, and its perfect grammar, is perhaps 
the gem of the whole book in point of style. _ ; 

But perhaps Mr. Marryat culminates in his character of a determined seer 
f sights, and doer of all that is to be done, a few pages afterwards. Ata 
"sce called Strengniis, the author hears tales of = lying hid in the 
fin of Charles IX., and how, thirty years before, Bernadotte had visited 
the vault, and had it reclosed. Mr. Marryat was equal to the occasion. He 
‘mmediately sent off to the dean, and informed him of his desire to see the 

“ait not,” as he says, with a proud sense that he is doing his duty as a 
Pritish traveller, “‘ that we were curious ourselves, we merely wished to tell 
= eld all about it” The dean having weakly consented, Mr. Marryat 
jescended the same afternoon into the vault. He had the intense satisfaction 
of opening Charles IX. s coffin, and finding “ his skull without a jaw—side 
py side with his regalia, a covered crown of rich workmanship, gold and 
enamelled, the points tipped with perles fumées, the jewels chrysolites—orb 
and sceptre en swrte ; the stones cut in brilliants and table.” He next attacks 
(yrl Philip's metal sarcophagus, apropos to which he candidly remarks :— 
« These exhibitions are horrible ; still as folks don’t see Wasas every day, we 
looked at them.” And, further, he is kind enough to tell us all about the 
tate of preservation of Carl Philip, “ the little Princess Isabella,” and John 
(ysimir, father of Charles X., whose beard, it seems, has, in the course of two 
enturies, changed from snow-white to reddish-brown. After this refreshing 
spectacle, Mr. Marryat must have felt that the search for historical associa- 
ions could no further go. We think ourselves that this poking into coffins 
ind mouldering kings is going a little too far to be pleasant. Dreary as 
\fr. Marryat’s historical reminiscences generally are, we will not deny that we 
have learnt a good many facts of Swedish history from his pages that we did 
not know before. But we confess to a weakness for having history arranged 
in chronological order. When it is spread all over the place, the nineteenth 
wentury cropping up in one page, and the ninth century in the next, merely 
for geographical reasons, the narratives are apt to get entangled in one’s head. 
Our first advise to Mr. Marryat would be to leave all his history out ; and 
ursecond, if he is too tenderly attached to it to adopt such decisive mea- 
ares, would be to leave everything else out, and to arrange the history in 
historical order. 

The only part of the work that we can call amusing is that which relates 
« popular legends and stories. They are told with a style verging between 
lisagreeable affectation and silly slang ; but there is a certain quaintness 
about many of them which is rather pleasing. Thus we meet the following 
tory, given by a Swedish minister at Copenhagen, dpropos to one of the 
Gripsholm portraits :—“ At table it was related how, when Beeker died, 
Satan had plagued his dead body. A ghost, one ell and three quarters long, 
came into the room where it lay, and danced first on the floor, then on the 

rpse, and tore out the heart. The dead body raised itself and looked after 

its heart, but not finding it laid itself down again, all of which is regarded as 
iproof of Mrs Kersten’s innocence,’—Beeker having calumniated the said 
Mn. Kersten. The accurate measurement of the ghost and the coolness 
with which the story is told, produce a very absurd effect. The following is 
i illustration of the difficulty of treasure-hunting, holding your tongue being 
i indispensable part of the performance. A woman had found an iron 
‘nest, Suddenly a black hen comes up dragging a piece of timber, and 
ackling—“T must draw this timber a hundred miles beyond the world’s 
‘nd before sunrise.” “That you never will,” answered the woman, off her 
nard. The chest immediately vanished, and in its place lay a stone boulder. 
Mr. Marryat tells various old popular legends which are interesting, but too 
ong to quote. 

Wecan conceive it possible that any one of an antiquarian turn of mind 

‘out to travel in Sweden might find these volumes worth putting into his 

Prmanteau if he had a very roomy one. He would, by a little cramming 

their contents, be able, at any rate, to astonish unwary Swedes by his 

“curate and extensive acquaintance with their local history. It might also 

“re occasionally to give a useful hint or two about what to see in places 

“com visited by Englishmen. But we cannot recommend any one not on 

vhs 5 Sweden to make an attempt upon it, and very much doubt 

"iether any human being except a conscientious reviewer, will succeed in 

rading it th 2 ‘ 

g rough, 





MUSIC. 


MU ESTYS VHEATRR — ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. — PHILHARMONIC 
4 Y—NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—HERR POLLITZER’S MATINEE. 
ae are beginning to take their usual course. The grand overture to the 
mes “sensation drama has been performed with considerable éclat. 
om ia success achieved is to be attributed to the genius of the composers 
_ in to the wisdom of the managers, yet it must be admitted that the 
a possessed many attractive features, and that the public have every 
a » be pleased with the result of the grand display. It is true that some 
weber, personages in the piece were not quite up to the mark, nor was the 
"perhaps, fally to be relied upon ; but, considering the novelty of the 


be and its inefficient direction, we may fairly indulge in the hope that 
a7 be a “ore have been committed before and during the performance, 
lowed to ed and rectified on some future occasion. We are once more 

urn our attention to purely artistic matters, and to note a few events 


“he gr 
— whic!), if not quite so imposing, leave room for more unqualified 


+ Would a 
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ppear that up to this time the Exhibition has exercised no visible 
the fortunes of operatic and musical enterprise. Indeed, we much 





question whether the theatres will reap any great harvest from the Internationa] 
gathering, and we are almost inclined to believe that, for some time to come, 
they will lose rather than profit by the undertaking. The “ World’s Fair” 
naturally absorbs all attention. There is no time left for other pursuits, and 
certainly not for the pursuit of pleasures which tax rather than relieve the mind. 
Music is, no doubt a delightful recreation, but its full enjoyment requires both 
ease and repose. After a day spent amongst the wonders of the age, and the 
excitement caused thereby, it is hardly possible to appreciate a good opera, or 
to listen with attention to music of a high order. That the managers of operas 
and concerts are doing everything in their power to attract the number of 
strangers who may happen to visit our shores is unquestionable ; but it is never- 
theless certain that in spite of the attractions held out, the various theatrical 
performances, with few exceptions, have been but moderately attended. Her 
Maijesty’s Theatre, for example, seems to have lost some of its former prestige. 
The company is good, the house brilliant, the music excellent ; yet the audiences 
are thin, and their sympathy is by no means excessive. We cannot but think 
that having become accustomed to the splendour and completeness of the Royal 
Italian Opera-house, the public at last have found out the superiority of the 
latter establishment, and being no longer tied by fashion or patronage, 
honestly prefer spending their money in a manner most conducive to their 
enjoyment. There is, however, no lack of novelty at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
On Thursday, the opening-day of the Exhibition, the Sisters Marchisio 
appeared for the first time on the Anglo-Italian stage in Rossini’s opera 
of “ Semiramide.” The occasion was, perhaps, not well chosen, conse- 
quently their appearance passed comparatively unnoticed ; but the opera being 
repeated on the following Saturday, the attendance was far more nume- 
rous, and the efforts of the singers were more fully appreciated. We doubt, 
however, whether the clever sisters will ever achieve a large popularity in this 
country. Their repertory is too limited: they sing almost exclusively Rossini’s 
music. In some respects this would be a recommendation, but, unfortunately, 
they do not always sing it to perfection. To an acute listener, it is clear that, 
but for the rare precision of their duet singing, their single attributes would not 
entitle them to a distinguished position on the Italian stage. Neither the soprano 
(Mdlle. Carlotta) nor the contralto (Mdlle. Barbara) are perfect mistresses of the 
vocal art. Both have great defects. Both are wanting in charm, and lack the 
fire of genius. Of the two, Barbara (the quasi-contralto, but in fact a mezzo- 
soprano, like her sister) is the most talented, and possesses the best voice. It is 
needless to refer to their performance of the several duets occurring in Rossini’s 
somewhat rococo opera, having spoken at some length of their efforts at the time 
of their débuts in London, at the concerts given by Mr. Land. The only instance 
in which their combined singing produced a decided impression was in the duet 
in the third act, “ Ebbene, a te.’ Otherwise their reception was not very 
encouraging. ‘ Semiramide,’’ we imagine, has had its hgst days. We remember 
the sensation this opera created, when performed at the inauguration of the new 
Covent Garden Theatre, in 1847, with Grisi as the Babylonian Queen, Alboni as 
Arsace, and Tamburini in the part of Assur. 
Rossini’s operas. 
rated, and the representatives of the legitimate art of singing have become “ few 
and far between.” Now and then a “star’’ suddenly appears, which for a time 
throws light upon the general darkness, but standing alone in its glory, it has 
not sufficient power to revive the drooping state of vocalart. If it were necessary 
to show the dearth of good singers at the present moment, we could point to the 
general execution of “‘ Semiramide”’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
to fame appeared by the side of the sisters Marchisio. One was Signor Laterza 
(basso) and Signor Gualtiero Bolton (tenore), the former an Italian, the latter an 
Englishman. 


Those were still the palmy days of 
Since then the florid school of vocalization has greatly degene- 


Two singers new 


Neither has the least claim to a prominent position on a great 
lyric stage. Mediocrity in modern music may perhaps pass unnoticed, but in 
abounds in difficult 


There are even too 


“ Semiramide ”’ 


Rossini’s music it is absolutely unbearable. 
concerted pieces, such as duets, quartets, and quintets. 
many of them, which render the opera in some degree heavy and tedious; but 
when these pieces are imperfectly executed, they are worse than tedious, 
Why Mr. Walter Bolton should think fit to change 
the name of Walter into Gualtiero, and leave Bolton unadorned, we are at a 
loss to understand. When Mr. Santley made his first appearance on the 
Italian stage in England, a few weeks ago, he was announced as Mr. Santley, 
and achieved a complete triumph. Mr. Walter Bolton, on the other hand, 
became Gualtiero, and made a fiasco, which, if it proves anything, proves that to 
be an Englishman and a fine singer is not absolutely impossible, and that an 


they become a positive bore. 


English name is no disgrace to a good artist. Before taking leave, for the 
present, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, we would just notice the début of Mdlle. Tre- 
belli, a singer of considerable repute in foreign countries. 
first time on Tuesday last in “‘ Lucrezia Borgia” as Maffeo Orsini. 
mezzo-soprano of good quality, is pretty equal in its upper register, but weak in 
its lower notes. The first air, “ Nella fatal di Rimini,’ was given with much 
taste and expression, entirely free from exaggeration. 
and sings in tune. 
distinction. Of her talent as an actress, we must defer offering an opinion until 
we have heard her in more important parts. She is evidently quite at home on 
the stage. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, the past week has been unusually brilliant. The 
two greatest favourites of the public, the chief ornaments of the company, Adelina 
Patti and Signor Mario, have returned to us in full possession of their unrivalled 
powers. The former selected “La Sonnambula”’ for her rentrée, the latter 
reappeared in “Un Ballo in Maschera,” both operas, in which the talent of the 
two singers was conspicuously displayed. The more we hear the charming little 
songstress, the more are we struck with her genius. What else is it that electri- 
fies the audience, in spite of defects of voice and style? Some say that Mdlle. 
Patti’s voice is thin, others find fault with a slight tremulousness of delivery. 
Her constant use of staccato passages is blamed, and the over-elaboration of her 


She appeared for the 
Her voice, a 


She phrases with skill, 
These are excellent qualifications, and may lead to ultimate 
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cadences considered objectionable. There may be some truth in this, but all 
agree that a more fascinating, more gifted, and more sympathetic singer, has not 
appeared for years. It seemed to us that her flexible organ has gained in fulness 
and power, which must naturally be the case with a singer so young in years. 
As an actress, too, Mdlle. Patti has made decided progress ; her gestures are even 


more graceful than formerly, while her delineation of the character of Amina is | 


marked by greater intensity of feeling and power of expression. 
of histrionic art than her appeal to the incredulous Elvino, or a more touching 
scene of utter misery and despair than that occurring in the finale to the first 
act, were probably never witnessed on the stage. In the celebrated aria di 
bravura, “Ah! non giunge uman pensiero,” the accomplished prima donna 
exhibited all her vocal resources to the utmost advantage. In short, the little 
signora is now firmly established in the good graces of the public, and charms her 
admirers beyond measure. 

But if Mdile. Patti is admired by many, Signor Mario is adored by all. It is 
hard to think what would become of the Royal Italian Opera without the great 
tenor. Where shall we find the luscious voice, the handsome looks, the manly 
figure, the sweet manner, the exqnisite grace, the eloquent tongue, the princely 
demeanour of Mario? Witness his assumption of the Duke in “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” It is a perfect creation from first to last. Elsewhere Riccardo is an 
insipid, dull, uninteresting personage; here he is a king in every sense of the 


word. His love for Amelia is beautiful in its reality, at once unaffected and 
tender. No wonder the opera, with Mario as the hero, pleases every one. 


Nothing can surpass the completeness of ensemble in the representation of Verdi's | 
| of boiling water. One of the alloys, consisting of from one to two parts of 


work at this house. Principal singers, orchestra, chorus, scenery, mise-en-scéne, 
each anil all are worthy of the highest praise. Malle. Csillag pleased us greatly 
in the part of Amelia; while Madame Miolan, as the page Oscar, is a great 
improvement on Mdlle. Dario, though neither can be compared to Madame 
Gassier, who performed the part last year at the Lyceum Theatre. Signor Delle 
Sedie, who made his first appearance at this house on this occasion, though not 
gifted with a fine voice, is one of the best singers on the Italian boards. He is, 
moreover, a consummate artist, both in a vocal and histrionic point of view. The 
charming aria, “0! dolcezze perdute,’ with the accompaniment of flutes and 
harp, one of the most tender effusions of the celebrated maéstro, created a deep 
impression, and was unanimously encored. To-night “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
and on Monday “ Don Giovanni,” will be given for the first time this season. 

A few words on the concerts of the week must suffice. Some time since we 
were informed that the Danish composer, Niels W. Gade, whose works are much 
liked in Germany, was staying for a few days in Paris. We believe the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society then invited Herr Gade to produce some of his later 
compositions in London, but, for some reason unknown to us, he could not avail 
himself of their invitation. At the concert on Monday one of his earlier sym- 
phonies was performed, under the direction of Prof. Sterndale Bennett, who, since 
his great success at the International Exhibition, is everywhere received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. The Philharmonic Society may well feel proud of their 
conductor, while the subscribers appeared equally flattered and pleased by having 
so distinguished a man at the head of the institution. Of the symphony we can 
only say that it is a work written with great care and talent. The instrumentation 
is beautiful, but, with exception of the scherzo, there is no originality of thought or 
novelty of conception. The slow movement consists of a simple, broad melody, 
resembling somewhat the adagio in Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. Of the 
four movements the first and the third are the best. The music, on the whole, is 
not free from monotony. : 

Mdile. Tietjens was the vocalist. The aria, “ Vanne, Vanne,’’ from ‘‘ Robert 
le Diable,” was beautifully rendered by her, and obtained considerable applause. 
The composer, M. Meyerbeer, who honoured the concert with his presence, 
became the object of a most lively demonstration, and was compelled to show 
himself in order to receive the congratulations of the audience. Herr Pauer 
performed a concerto by Hummel on the pianoforte, and Mr, Cooper the violin 
concerto of Mendelssohn. Both gentlemen were highly successful, and gave 
general satisfaction. 

It is strange that the names of foreign artists at present en vogue in London 
should succeed in attracting the public to one place, and yet fail in attracting 
them to another. The sisters Marchisio, for example, do not “draw” at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and yet cause a very numerous audience to assemble at the 
New Philharmonic concerts. Their performances consist, moreover, of the same 
pieces, by the same composer. Rossini and “Semiramide” for ever. We, of 
course, do not grumble at their constancy. If the public is pleased, and the sisters 
are contented, so are we. A striking contrast to this never-varying programme 
is offered by Herr Joachim, who with eagerness avails himself of every oppor- 
tunity to introduce a work not previously performed by him. At the concert on 


Wednesday last, the wonderful violinist played for the first time this season | 


Spohr’s concerto in E minor (No. 7)—one of the most beautiful and grandest of 
the nine which we possess of the lamented composer's melodious pen. We 
sincerely regret that want of space precludes the possibility of our speaking at 
length on this remarkable performance. On no occasion do we remember having 
heard the great virtuoso with more eminent satisfaction. The stately grandeur 
of the first movement, the exquisite tenderness of the adagio, and the charming 
grace of the rondo, were all brought out with marvellous felicity. For Joachim 
difficulties do not exist. Double shakes, chromatic scales, staccato phrases, 
passages in octaves and tenths, all stumblingblocks for the majority of violin 
players, appear trifles in his hands. The whole performance, in fact, was a 
masterpiece of conception and execution. It is needless to add that the famous 
Hungarian was enthusiastically applauded, and recalled at the termination of his 
great achievement. It is to be regretted that the accompaniment to the concerto 
was not what might have been expected from so fine a body of performers, 
which is the more surprising, inasmuch as the orchestra has had the advantage 
of two rehearsals. The fault, we imagine, lies not with them. Mr. John Francis 


A finer example | 
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Barnett, a pupil of Dr. Wylde, performed Beethoven’s pianoforte SS 
with much clearness and precision. His playing appeared somewhat Dons ac 

| whether this was owing to the tone of the instrument, or the touch of the tay } 
we are unable to decide. Player, 

Before concluding this notice we wish to refer, for a moment, to the «Matin, Six,—Th 
Musicale” of a most excellent violinist, and one of the most distingy; ” this month 
bers of the celebrated Covent Garden band. Herr Pollitzer gave his firs — would have 
concert, at the rooms of Messrs. Collard, in Grosvenor-street, on T visible at al 
and by his admirable performance of a posthumous quartet by Schubert_, week rus 
of the highest merit, and introduced with great success, by M. Viewxtemps The bas. 
the Popular Concerts,—as well as by the “ Elégie” of Ernst, and a gol pay for so delica 
own composition, gave proofs of very remarkable talent. His tone jg fal) ' of the satel 
broad, his bowing free and graceful, and his execution highly finisheg, = The trans 
Pollitzer was assisted in the quartet by Messrs. Watson, Webb, and Pague - the oo 
first-rate performers ; the last of whom pleased the audience greatly jn g ow side of the e 
his own composition. Herr Derffel was the pianist, while the vocal mngj. “y spot traversi 
intrusted to Mr. Santley and Miss Henderson, who, as usual, Acquitted ther, “The transi 
selves of their tasks in the most perfect manner. if the cog 
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' @ principal ingredient. Of late years bismuth has been getting more and ae 
| scarce, and consequently rising in value, until at the present time t 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


WE have already alluded to some new fusible alloys discovered by Dr, Woods scarcely be vi 
| of Nashville, which have the property of liquefying at temperatures below thee fall — 
meridian. 


The foillowi 
ensuing trans 
8h. 57m.; Jur 
Angust 5th, at 


cadmium, two parts of tin, four parts of lead, and from seven to eight parts of 
bismuth, being so fusible as to melt at the temperature of 160° Fahr, Lipowit: 
since experimented on this subject and succeeded in discovering an alloy com. 
posed of eight parts lead, fifteen parts bismuth, four parts tin, and three parts 
cadmium, which is so exceedingly fusible as to melt below 140° Fahr. Dr. Woojs 
has recently described another alloy composed of only three metals, viz., cadminy, 
one part, lead six parts, and bismuth seven parts, which melts at abont 19 
Fahr., being the most fusible known alloy of three metals. This is remarkstj, 
as exhibiting the liquifying property of cadmium in certain combinations; als 
in the fact that while the mean melting point of the constituents composing it js 
much higher than that of those composing the old fusible metal (Rose's o 
Newton’s), it melts at a lower temperature. This alloy has a clear, brilliay 
metallic lustre, and does not readily tarnish. Its colour is a bright bluish gry, 
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. . Tit: “c 
resembling platinum; when cast its exposed surface presents a white frostal ear ll op 
appearance; it is very flexible in thin plates, and breaks with a short, sharp only of the plan 
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fracture, but when thicker bars are broken the fracture is smooth, resembling 
that of tempered steel. It is only imperfectly malleable. In hardness it is abou 
the same as bismuth. The most fusible alloy has a brilliant silver-white metallir 
lustre, is not so brittle or hard but that it may be obtained in thin leaves & 
flexible plates; it has a fine grained fracture, and may be filed without stopping w 
the file. It retains its polish and silver-white colour in dry air, and slightly 
expands on cooling, although not so much as either bismuth or antimony. 

A readily fusible alloy like one of the above is capable of many useful appl 
cations. For taking light castings of coins, seals, medals, &c. for the purpose of 
being subsequently electrotyped, it is of importance to have a metal fusing at a 
low a temperature as possible; by its means also casts of embossed or stampél 
paper, models of crystals, fruit, insects, feathers, leaves, flowers, and twigs 0! 
plants, and hosts of other small articles, may be readily copied. It will als 
serve admirably for making stoppers of bottles, and in chemical laboratories {i 
sealing up the ends of tubes in which substances are to be heated under pressur, 
as a few minutes’ immersion in hot water will suffice to liquify the metalle 
stopping and allow the contents to be removed without difficulty. These alloy 
are also of especial value when nsed as solders fo> metals which have not to 
exposed to heat. By their means tin, Jead, and Britannia metal may be soldere! 
together, even under water above 160° Fahr. Zinc, iron, copper, and brass, mj 
also be soldered with the greatest ease under water, to which a little hydrochlon 
acid has previously been added. They will therefore be invaluable in the amatet® 
workshop, for readily constructing small pieces of apparatus, or effecting rena 
Another use to which the alloy, fusible at 140° Fahr., might be placed, would ve 
for stopping teeth,—it would very advantageously replace the ordinary mercin 
amalgam used for this purpose. One point worthy of notice in all theses! 
is the property possessed by cadmium in promoting the fusibility of some metal 
whilst it has no such influence upon others. Mixed with copper, tin, lead, or 
bismuth, it causes them to liquify with great readiness; but when added ' 
others, as silver, antimony, mercury, &c., it does not lower the melting Ke 
beyond the mean. Its alloys with lead and tin in any proportion, and with ae 
and mercury within certain limits,—especially two parts silver to one of «3 
mium, or two parts cadmium to one of mercury,—are tenacious and malles- 
while its alloys with some malleable metals—gold, copper, platinum, &e.,-© 
brittle. 

This newly-discovered property of cadmium will probably en 
instead of bismuth in many combinations of which that metal has hitherto 
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a pound to be got, except at an enormous price. Type-fonnders, 
others who require this metal, are anxiously seeking in all directions 
supply of this now rare element. Possibly those manufacturers ¥ 
require the mechanical and physical properties of bismuth might find a 80 
in cadmium. At all events, the above qualities of this metal make ! 
deserving of further trial. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRANSIT OF TITAN’S SHADOW ACROSS SATURN. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Six, —The expected recurrence of this interesting phenomenon on the Ist of 

. month was, unfortunately, invisible here, the sky being quite cloudy. It 

aid have been highly interesting to observe whether the shadow was, in fact, 
wade at all; or, a3 I apprehended it would be, hidden from our view by the 
perecstr of the ring; and also, if it were at all visible, whether the expected 
-_ of ingress, grounded on my observation of April 15th, was nearly correct. 
ithe next transit will occur on the 17th, and should the sky be clear enough 
for so delicate an observation, it will be very desirable to note whether the shadow 
'¢ the satellite will be visible on the ring, on which it will fall on that occasion. 
: The transit which will occur on June 2nd, will, I hope, be well seen, should 
the weather be favourable. Its course will lie a very little to the south of 
ggturn’s equator ; and as the shadow of the ring will also be thrown on the same 
side of the equator, but nearer to it, the shadow of Titan will be seen as a black 

+ traversing the southern edge of the shadow of the ring. 
Phe transit on June 18th will take place under nearly similar circumstances, 
the shadow of Titan, and also of the ring, falling to the south of Saturn’s equator; 
but the former will be rather more separated from the latter, and therefore, 

rhaps, more easily discerned, if it were not that, during the earlier portion of 
the transit, the daylight will be powerful; the time of ingress almost exactly 
coinciding with the time of sunset ; and, moreover, the planet will be nearly 
voree hours west of the meridian. The subsequent transits, it is feared, will 
eearcely be visible even with the most powerful optical aid, as they will occur in 
fail sanshine, aud Saturn will be from three to three and a half hours west of the 

ian. 
= following are the approximate Greenwich mean times of ingress for the six 
ensuing transits of the shadow:—On May 17th, at 9h. 41m.; June 2nd, at 
sh. 57m.; June 18th, at 8h. 14m. ; July 4th, at 7h. 30m. ; July 20th, at Gh. 47m. ; 
Angust 5th, at Gh. 3in. 
: I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. R. Dawes, 

Hopefield Observatory, Haddenham, Thame, May 8, 1862. 


P.8.—Should the sky be very clear and favourable to fine definition, I should 
hope that 9 good five-foot refractor of 3{ or 4 inches aperture, would have suffi- 
cient optical power to show a great part of the transit on June 2nd and 18th, 
though at the commencement the daylight will probabiy be too strong for such 


a glass. 





Sin,—This interesting phenomenon, referred to in Rev. W. R. Dawes’ commnu- 
nication of the 17th ult., reewrred last night. 

I missed the transit observed by Mr. Dawes, as clouds came over soon after 
Titan had “ grazed” the planet’s northpole; but last evening I was more fortu- 
nate, although the state of the air was most unfavourable, and occasional glimpses 
only of the plant could be obtained. 

At 10h. 5m. G. M. T., I suspected an indentation in the planct’s following 
limb immediately under the ansa; but it was only some time after that the 
outline of Saturn was sufficiently steady to enable me to assure myself of the fact. 

At 10h, 25m., I thought the satellite fairly on the disc; and at 10h, 40m., 
when, for a moment, the definition was tolerable, the shadow was beautifully 
distinct, and rather more than its own diameter from the planet’s edge. Thick 
clouds prevented any further observation. 


Asthe plane of the rings, which is nearly coincident with that of Titan, is | 


approaching the sun (through which it passes on the 18th), the path pursued by 
the shadow was much nearer the planet’s centre than on the former occasion. 
To me it seemed almost to encroach on the shadow of the ring, and therefore to 
throw a portion of the ring itself into shade. 

The next transit, due on the 17th, will, if visible, be more than usually inter- 
esting, in consequence of the passage cf the plane of the rings on the next 
aay. 

The instrument employed by me has an aperture of 6} inches, the object- 


glass by Messrs. Cooke & Sons, of York. The powers used were 70 and 270, | 


which last power I may state, in proof of the defining power of the object- 


glass, suffices to show 9 corons double, a broad black line separating the com- | 


penenss. I have also, under first-rate atmospheric conditions, succeeded in 
spatting y* Andromedv with higher powers. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Hill-Side, Wimbledon, May 2, 1862. J. Norman Lockyer. 





SPECTRUM OF LIGHTNING. 


Sit—Duriog a fine thunderstorm which visited this place on Tuesday evening, 
I tried to get a spectrum of the lightning, and as the discharges continued in 
succession in one spot for a long time, I succeeded beyond all expectation. 
Pr consisted of a feeble continuous spectrum, and a large number of bright lines, 
“ exact positions of which I could not ascertain, in consequence of their short 
r Se but I obtained an approximation to the positions of the three chief ones, 
Zz nae brilliant nearly corresponding to Fraunhofer’s line F, and the next 
wer »-nataging nearly coincident to E; the third is situated between these two, 
the pete in its outline towards E, and shaded off towards F. N ot a trace of 
itinee ae was to be seen; probably they were absorbed by the intervening 
ie “paere. ‘Tie discharges from which I made these observations were about 

‘aves off. It rained hard all the time. 
a ¢ I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
Old Steyne, Brighton, ai gu H. Brown. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
ep hain RErounp.—M. Winnecke announces that he observed, on the 
variable arch, as also M. Otto Struve, in the great telescope of Poulcova, the 
hide of Mr. Hind. Its brightness is slightly inferior to the present 
Decembn Cf the great comet of 1861, which is still visible. On the 29th of 
determin. last, the nebula was also observed at Paulcova. Its position was 
ined by the star of the 11th magnitude, which accompanies it. 


bien seek 8’ New Grass Mirror.—The essay which M. Foucault has of late 
tance fro -v construct parabolic telescopes in silvered glass date their impor- 
f the ne the time when they were constructed of dimensions superior to those 
Pence he achromatic objectives. It was, therefore, only as notes of intelli- 
ameter w recorded the accomplishment of mirrors of 4, 8, and 16 inches 
iror of 80 e have now produced from the workshops of Secrétan, of Paris, a 
4} metres centimetres, or nearly 27 inches across, with a focal distance of 

» Or 14 feet 9 inches, This mirror, mounted on a Newtonian telescope, 





ee 





and provisionally supported on an altazimuthal foot, has been tried for three 
months at the Observatory, and subjected to numerous and most varied tests. 
After an attentive and critical examination by the director of the Observatory, 
M. Chacornac, and the projector, M. Foucault himself, it has for a certainty been 
established that this mirror, notwithstanding its great expanse, distinguishes the 
desired objects with a precision equal to the smaller mirrors previously constructed. 
This new mirror may, therefore, be regarded as a real acquisition to astronomy. 
The thick-curved disc of which it was formed, was cast at the glass works of 
Saint-Gobain, in a mould prepared by M. Sautier, the director of the lighthouse 
department. After rough shaping, it was taken to the factory of M. Secrétan, 
where it was farther worked by hand. It was seen at a glance that the size was 
too exceptional for the ordinary methods to be adopted, and this great surface 
was therefore attacked by a counter-part of glass of 50 centimetres only (less 
than 1? inches) in breadth, grinding with emery and water. This labour, con- 
fided to a strong able hand, followed step by step with the spherometer, gave, in 
about a week, an even surface of fine grain, and apparently also as truly spherical 
as possible. It remained, then, to polish it—mwork of great labour and skill, 
and which was effected by dry polishing so successfully as to stand, as we have 
seen, the scrutinizing inspection to which it has been subjected. 

At the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Le Verrier exhibited 
a drawing of the ‘ Double Nebula in the Northern Canis Venatici,” as seen in 
M. Foucault’s 80-centimetre telescope, showing incomparably more details than 
the similar drawings of Herschel and Lord Rosse. ‘The spirals and whirls of the 
nebulous matter are perfectly defined; and it is seen, moreover, that the centres 
of the two whirls are occupied by two stars. 


Tie Minerat O11s.—The various applications of these oils and their products 
to practical purposes continues to be a subject of much interest, especially the 
practical applications of the lighter portions, the want of any profitable use for 
which has been one reason of their having been hitherto often left in the oils, 
which hence have so frequently produced such dangerous explosions. We recently 
alluded to the application cf some of these lighter oils as solvents in the manu- 
facture of varnishes; a further use is being made of some of the most vola- 
tile, which not more than from 6°50 to 7°50 in specific gravity evaporate readily 
in the air, and thus can be advantageously used for turpentine in the preparation 
of lead-paints. They are also solvents of india-rubber and gutta-percha. The 
more practical applications of these lighter oils can be multiplied the greater the 
inducement for tracers to extract them from the illuminating oils, which will thus 
be rendered safe for general use. In using these light oils for varnishes, care 
should be taken to consider their spontaneously combustible character when 
applied with other materials to vegetable fabrics, such as linen, cambric, 
muslin, and cotton-stuffs. In Philadelphia, havresacks and knapsacks painted 
with lamp-black and linseed oil, and afterwards glazed with benzine var- 
nish, have repeatedly taken fire in the boxes in which they were packed 
for transportation. Where such articles are being manufactured, and undergoing 
the process of drying, particularly when heat from steam-pipes is employed, 
the whole atmosphere of the apartment becomes filled with gaseous benzine, and 
if combustion occurred from any cause whatever, the place would be instanta- 
neously enveloped in flames. It is as well, now that benzine is coming into use 
for painting and other purposes, that the kuowledge of all its dangerous conditions 
should be widely spread, that accidents may be avoided. In the case of the spon- 
taneous combustion of the knapsacks, the lamp-black was probably the first 
inciting cause, and it would be desirable to substitffte for it some chemically less 
objectionable colouring material, and to abandon its employment in any way 
with these oils as a pigment, except when the paint is spread on wood, stone, or 
iron, or over the surfaces of walls. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Ethnological Society, May 6th. ‘On the Commixture of the Races of 
Man as affecting the Progress of Civilization (Europe).’”’ By John Crawfurd, 
Ksq.—The subject proposed would include a large portion of the history of 
man; but the author took a much narrower view of the question, confining him- 
self to the exposition of some general principles, and adducing a few striking 
examples in illustration of them. 

He supposed as highly probable that man, on his first appearance on earth, 
consisted of many distinct and independent races. In progress of time these 
races, through migrations, conquests, and settlement, lave often been intermixed 
in various proportions. The distinction between some of the unmixed primordial 
races is so clear and broad, that there can be no doubt whatever about it, as in 
the examples of the Esquimaux, the Hottentot, the Australian, the pigmy negroes 
of the Andaman Islands, and the Papuans of New Guinea. In other cases the 
difference is so slight that it is difficult to define it by words; and of this the 
races inhabiting Europe and Hindustan are examples. 

However wide the difference between two races, if future unions should be 
confined to parties of one only of the parent stock, the offspring in the fourth, or 
at furthest in the fifth descent, is no longer distinguishable from the chief con- 
tributing race. This principle was then explained by a few striking examples, 
beginning with our own nation. We are among the most mixed people in the 
world, but, as the commixing races have always been of the highest order, no 
deterioration, to say the least, has been the result. 

German or Teutonic invasions and settlements appear to have been very early 
made on the coasts of Britain. Cwsar tells us that the inhabitants of the 
interior of the island were deemed to be the aborigines of the country, while the 
coasts were peopled by the Belgi, that is, by Teutonic or German populations. 
It would follow, then, that the people who offered so brave a resistance to 
Ceesar’s invasion on the coast of Kent were not native Britons, but German 
settlers. 

Some hundred and twenty years later Tacitus informs us that the Britons 
differed little in person from the people of the opposite coast of Gaul, and 
that their languages were nearly the same. Of Armorica and Wales this is 
substantially true at the present day. From such facts, then, we may conclade 
that much of Britain was occupied by a population of Teutonic origin above two 
thousand years ago. The Romans, for about four centuries, occupied every part 
they thought it worth while to possess—that is, the whole of the low and fertile 
country, to the exclusion of the sterile and mountainous regions inhabited by the 
rude tribes whom it would have been difficult to subdue, and unprofitable to keep 
in subjugation. ‘The Roman armies that for so many generations garrisoned 
Britain, would be, like all other invading armies of remote countries, accompanied 
by but few women. This would necessarily lead to intermarriages with the 
British ; so that the probability is that Roman occupation has left among us a 
considerable intermixture of Roman blood. The Roman dominion left the Britons 
submissive and unwarlike, an inviting prey to invaders, who soon presented 
themselves in the various Teutonic tribes known to us as Jutes, Saxons, Angles, 


Frisians, Danes, and Norwegians. 
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It was the pressure for food, the love of enterprise and of plunder, with the 


maritime skill acquired by men whose main subsistence was immemorially dc.ived 
from the sea, that urged the Scandinavian tribes to migrate. Their boats were 
to them what cavalry and ox-drawn wagons were to invaders by land. No great 
and numerous armada of the invaders ever took place; in a word, the Saxons 
arrived on our shores by mere boat-loads; but, in the course of several genera- 
tions, their power and influence became sufficient to have enabled them to 
impose their own institutions and their own language over all the fertile and 
easily accessible parts of the island. The notion of their having exterminated 
the native inhabitants, or foreed them to seek shelter in the mountainous parts 
of the island, is now maintained by no one; for it is only utter savages, whose 
presence is of no more use to the conqueror than the ferocious beasts of the 
forests, that disappear before an invader of higher civilization. 

The Saxon, like the Roman conquerors, left the poorer and more inaccessible 
parts of Britain unconquered; hence we have still the remains of aboriginal 
populations, speaking native languages. 

The Normans, who conquered from another Teutonic people, the Franks, the 
duchy of Normandy, are thought not to have exceeded 30,000 in number. On 
their arrival in France, they were illiterate Pagans, who instead of imposing their 
own language on the conquered, embraced the language of the latter, as well as 
their institutions, their arts, and their literature. Like other invaders, they 
must have intermarried with the conquered natives. Five generations had 
passed away before they invaded and effected the conquest of England; and 
therefore, when they performed this achievement, they were a mixed, and, com- 
pared to the conquered, a very civilized people. They were too few in number 
to overthrow the Saxon institutions; and, instead of imposing their acquired 
language on the conquered, all they effected was to add considerably to the 
Saxon vocabulary. 

The English, then, are a people of very mixed blood; but as all the elements 
of the admixture are physically and mentally of an equal quality, it follows not 
the worse for being so. We are not exclusively Britons or exclusively Saxons, 
but most probably a good deal more of the first than of the last. 

The French are fully as mixed a people as ourselves. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of France consisted of at least three, probably distinct, races. Of these the 
Celts or Armoricans, and the Aquitanians or Basques, still remain in the poorest 
and most mountainous parts. The infusion of foreign blood has not effected any 
material change, and, in mind and person, the people of France are essentially 
the same as the Gauls of Casar, near two thousand years ago. ‘The change from 
semi-barbarism to the highest civilization, is no doubt immense; but this is a 
matter wholly apart from physical form and innate mental capacity. 

The present inhabitants of Italy and the Italian islands are even a more mixed 
population than those of France and, England. In the course of many age 
probably not fewer than thirty alien races, through conquest or colonization, 
were settled in Italy, mixing their blood with the aboriginal Italians. In the 
course of their conquests, too, the Romans introduced many settlers of the various 
races which they had subdued, a considerable number of them as slaves ; 
overthrow of their dominion brought in a swarm of Teutonic tribes whose pre- 
sence and influence is attested by a number of Germanic words in the modern 
language of Italy. We may conclude, however, that the modern Italians do not 
in physical or mental qualities differ materially from the ancient. At all events 
no deterioration has resulted, since modern Italy has produced, in every walk o 
intellect, men equal to those of ancient fame. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Spain seem to have constituted a race distin 
from all other European people. ‘These were the Iberians of the Romans; and 
we have the remains of this race in the mountaineers of the Basque provinces. 
The first people who mixed their blood with the native inhabitants were the rest- 
less Celts from across the Pyrenees. We find after them settlements of Greeks, 
Phoenicians, and Carthaginians. Then came the Roman dominion, the 
and the Arabs. The Arabian dominion never extended beyond the southern and 
central parts of the Peninsula, leaving the northern and the mountainous parts 
in the possession of the descendants of the Goths. The Arab blood was among 
the best Asiatic, and its admixture could not have been large. 
themselves it was an advantage, for to it we must 
which the Arabs of Spain attained beyond what they reached in any other of 
their conquests. Notwithstanding the infusion of foreign blood into the aboriginal 
Spanish, the probability is that it produced no material effect in altering the 
physical character of the original race. This view receives corroboration from 
finding that there exists no palpable difference between the inhabitants where the 
admixture was greatest, and those in which it was smallest, or did not occur 
at all. 

But there exists in Europe one greai race which, within its 
undergone no commixture with strange races. This is the Teutonic, embracing 
the greater part of Germany, and the whole of Scandinavia. An unpropitious 
physical geography, and the courage and enterprise of the race, propelled it to 
migration; and the temperate, civilized, rich, and unwarlike countries of the 
south were the object. Hence the modern frame of European society, the dis- 
covery of a new world, its conquest, and its colonization by strange races. 

There is another great European race which seems to have undergone no admix- 
ture of foreign blood that can have materially affected its original character, namely, 
the Slavonic. Some admixture of Tartar blood from the east and south, and of 
Teutonic blood from the west and north, no doubt occurred; but in both cases 
the amount was too small to have materially affected the mass. Imprisoned, as 
it were, within steppes and deserts, the Slavonic race was not favourably 
situated for the production of an indigenous civilization, and in early times had 
but slender means of borrowing the arts of more advanced peoples. Its civiliza- 
tion, still very backward, is the creation of very modern times. Yet the ready 
and rapid adoption of the arts of civilized life is sufficient proof that the Sclaves 
are not an Asiatic, but a genuine European people, that wanted only the means 
and opportunity for advancement. 
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Camden Society, Annual Meeting, May 2.—The Council refers with pleasure 
to the satisfactory state of the society's finances, but regrets, during the past 
year, the deaths of some of its most valuable members, amongst whom is one 
of its original founders, Mr. Joseph Hunter, one of the Assistant Keepers of the 
Public Records. During the present year the following publications have been 
issued to the members :—‘ Letters of John Chamberlain, Es 
Carleton during the reign of Elizabeth.’ Edited by Miss Sarali Williams 
ceedings in the County of Kent in 1640.” Edited by the Rev. 
Larking, M.A. ‘“‘ Parliamentary Debates in 1610. From the Notes of a Member 
of the House of Commons.” Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late Student 
of Christchurch. The following have been added to the list of suggested publica- 
tions :—“* A Collection of Letters from Sir tobert Cecil to Sir George Carew.’’ 
To be edited from the originals in the Library at Lambeth, by John Maclean, 
Esq., F.S.A. “ Narrative of the Services of M. Dumont Bostaquet in Ireland.” 
To be edited by Rev. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A. “A Collection of Letters of 
Margaret of Anjou, Bishop Beckington, &c. From a M§, formerly belonging to 
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the Puleston Family.”’ To be edited by Cecil Monro, Esq. Mr. Way, whose 
labours on the Promptoriwm were interrupted by his removal into the country, 
has taken advantage of a temporary visit to London to resume his task, 
The endeavours of the society to procure increased facilities for searches for 
literary purposes among the Registers of Early Wills in the Prerogative Court 
have not proved in vain, a room having been set apart by Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell at Doctors’ Commons for this purpose. 


Royal Asiatic Society, May 3. General Meeting. The Right Hon. Lord 
Strangford, President, in the chair.—‘‘ On the Waste Lands of India,” by J. ©. 
Marshman, Esq. The paper showed the quantities and distribution of the 
masses of these waste lands over the various sections of our Indian empire, and 
pointed out their general qualities as to soil and climate, the scarcity or abund. 
ance of labour, the means of communication with the sea, and the suitableness of 
the different regions for European settlers. 


Archeological Association, April 23rd, George Vere Irving, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—'The exhibitions were—by Mr. Charles Whitley, two Roman vessels 
of terra cotta found at Hoddesdon, Herts; by Mr. Forman, two Roman ansa- 
shaped fibulz of bronze, one from Colchester; a girdle-buckle from an Anglo. 
Saxon barrow in Kast Kent; a pair of Merovingian ear-rings of base silver but 
elaborate fabrication ; a series of buttons from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries ; and a silver button, in filagree, said to have belonged to Heriot the 
celebrated goldsmith; by Mr. Gunston, a curious collection of figures, professed 
to have been recently discovered by navvies in the vicinity of the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell. No doubt was entertained as to their 
deceptive character. They consist of crowned monarchs clothed in ecclesiastical 

knights in various kinds of armour; archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
sub-deacons, deacons, priests, and acolytes, with mitres, croziers, &c.; nuns and 
laymen in strange forms and attitudes ; heads of processional staves, incense-cups, 
paters, ewers, besides a number of triangular and circular plaques, with loops, rude 
‘They are composed of a mixture of old and new lead, steeped in 
acid and dirt, and many are broken and pierced, so as to give them an appearance 
In every instance they have been cast in different moulds, and 


Vostments : 


devices, «ee. 


of antiquity. 


vary in height from 6 to 24 inches, weighing separately from 8 oz. to 6 lb, 


Some curious particulars were stated as to their fabrication. 
Mr, Syer Cuming read a description of a shrine of the fifteenth century, in the 
possession of the Bishop of Kly. He also read a paper on Effigies of St. George. 
Some remarks by Mr. Wakeman were read, on Bogo de Clare, whose house- 
hold accounts (time of Edward I.) had been communicated by the Rev. Mr. 


4 ] 
Hartshorne. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay. 


GEOGRAPHICAL—B gton House, at 8} p.w. 1. ‘* Description of the Ruins of Cassope, 
1 Epirus By Lieut. Col. T. B. Collinson, R.E. 2. ‘* British Columbia.”” By Wm. Kelly, 
.R.G.S. 3. ** Explorations of Vancouver's Island,.’’ By Commissioner R. C. Mayne, R.W. 


TUESDAY. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 p.m. 1. ** The Malta and 
Alexandria Cable By H. C. Forde, C.E. 2. ‘* On the Electrical Tests employed during the 
mstruction of the Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, and on the Insulating and Protecting of 
Submarine Cables.’’ By C. W. Siemens, C.E. 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—53, 
SYRO-EGY PTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, at 7} P.M. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY—11 
J. H. Gurney, Esq. 


serners-street, Oxford-street, at 84 P.M. 


Albemarle-street, at4p.m. Mr. C. T. Newton, ‘On Ancient Art.” 


Hanover-square, at 9 p.m. ‘On Aquila Desmursii.” By 


WEDNESDAY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL.—The President’s (Lord Ashburton’s) Soirée, at Bath House, Piccadilly. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS ‘On Gold Mining and the Gold Discoveries made since 1861.’’ By 
John Arthur Phillips. 
GRAPHI Flaxman Hall, University College, at 8 1 
MICROSCOPICAL—King’s College, Strand. 
ARCH BOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


tions at Bat By the Rev. Mr. Searth. 2 


32, Sackville-street, at 84 p.at. 1. ‘‘On Roman Inserip- 
‘On Norman Fermails.’’ By Mr. Syer Cuming, 


THURSDAY. 


ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. **On the Theory of Glaciers.”” By W. Hopkins, 
Esq., F.R.S ‘On the Difference in the Properties of Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled 
Matleable Lron, as regards the power of receiving and retaining induced Magnetism of sub- 
permanent character.” By G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer-Koyal, F.R.S. 


CHEMICAL 

ANTIQUARIES 

NUMISMATIC—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, at 7 Pp... 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.a., Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘On the Progress 
of some of the Chemical Arts, 1851—1862.”’ 


Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 


ymerset House, at 84 p.m. 


FRIDAY. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.ar., 
J. Scott Russell, Esq. 


**On the Iron Walls of England.” By 


SATURDAY. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION 


Chemistry.”’ 


\lbemarle-street, at 3 p.m. Professor Anderson, ‘On Agricultural 
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Se hock is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1Is.; Catalogues, 6d., 


‘th will also admit to view FRITH’S CELEBRATED 
‘TURE of the **‘ DERBY DAY.” 


RRoxAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
& PARK. 


-XHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT, 


Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th. 


AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 


4% 


Saturday next, May 17th, is the LAST DAY upon which the 


] will be issued. 


kets, and the Fellows’ packets of thirty, 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 

PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., commenced a COURSE 

LECTURES on WEDNESDAY gyi lame APRIL 


at Nine o'clock, having esp reference to th 


lication of GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING MINING, 
tCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE The Lectare I 
yntinued on each su “ling Friday and Wednesday at the 
l £1. 11s. 6d 
R. W. JELF, D.D., P1 al 
B l C} e A dhyt Pro ) ) 
M t GI i n t ol u 
i { \ 
PROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of the 
Natural His y Departments in the British Mu n, 
deliver a course of SIX LECTURES on the Characters, 
rganization, Geographical Distribution, and Geological Rela- 
sof BIRDS, in the Theatre of the Museum of Practical 
teology, Jermyn-street he Lectures will be delivered on 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS at Three o'clock, com 
on WEDNESDAY, 14th MAY lickets to be had 
t th M m, Jen iyn-st et. a for th l 53 
TRENHAM REEK R 


FPROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S., commenced 
t a Cours: f FORTY LECTURES, on MAGNETISM 
S-LECTRICITY, HEAT, LIGHT, &c., on the 5th instant, 
the Government School of Mines, Jermyn-street. The 
tures are delivered on every week-day but Saturday.—Fee 


or the Course, £3. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


VYHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 


, WEST STRAND. 
GroyV nors earnest!y SOLICIT ASSISTANCE for this 
SPITAI which is fly le] l t on volunta con 
id legacies. It provides accommodation fut 
\ { 100 in-patients constantly, and prompt a d to 
a? ’ 5 i lent and dangerous emergency 
a ef to an unlimited number of sick and 

i d p \ 
Subseriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary, at 
Hospital ; and by Messrs. COUTTS, Messrs. DRUMMOND, 
HOARI ind th iwh all the principal bankers. 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


£4 s P 
ir INSTITUTION. 


For t Preservation of ] fron vi 
(I p ed y R 11 Cnarter 
PATRONESS Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
PRESIDENT Vice-Admiral his Grace the DUKE 
of NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G., F.R.S. 
THOMAS BARING, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., V.P. 
CHAIRMAD rHOS. CHAT AN, Eaq., F.R.S., V.P 
APPEAI 
] ( \ creme state tha lurin 
% | i [nstitu i i irred ns 
gf £20,650 val is Li t Establish 
( sof J | l ‘tland, and Lreland 
D t past t 4 t I its th ‘ : 
jife-boat Institution have been istrumentail in rescuing t 
vs of the following vessels 
h r A Mitch f Brig D r,of W 
Montr l haven 
hooner Jan Rop hooner W 1, of Live: 
Ul verstonse f} po ai 
nig Pa of Shields L g Nimrod, of Castle- 
Ship Ann Mit -hell, of Glas- t n 
row 9] Br ’ Pr n S ld 
nack John Bull, of Yar- ine ner ee Maid, o 
m ith | | twood 
hooner Cat rin I g Mavil t of N - 
Newry } castle é 
Barque Niagara, of Shields 11 Barque Guyana, of Glasgow ] 
Bat of Teignmouth 2) Bri Roman Empress, f 
rig George a James, of Shields ] 
Lond Brig San piridione, of 
I Ze , of Whitby 6 Galixi ; 
yble Honour, of Culler- Shiv Danube, of Belfast 17 
ut 8 Schooner Voador du Vouga, 
} I ‘ North f Vienna 
Sh is 7| French Brig La Jeune 
argue Oberon, Liver- Marie Thérése 
p al B u Perseveran of 
irig tl rn. Scarborough 
{ )| Schooner Kl ol 
k W I Brid ‘ r , 
uth 2\ Sch H t, f 
gS .'s Han 
op Th Brot f Schooner Oregon, of Stone- 
G haven 
Cha tt f Wood Briy St. Michael Marans 
“ 5 | Spanish Barque, P \ 
,1 Ant { Blyth S ! I evi i i I 
» Hop of Dublin s and « of the 
h i Druid, of Aber- ew 
, ] 7 hoon Hurrell, of P 
Jarque \ " f Halifa Zz aved ssel and 
U.S. lt — 
r William Keith, of Brig Anne, of Plymouth 
Carnarvon “dd vesse! und ‘rew) 
& Flying Fish, of Whitby Schooner Betsy, of Peter- 
wack Elizabeth Ann, f head (saved vessel and 
Lyme Regis ™ a crew) 
$team Dredge,of Newhaven 9) Barque Frederick,of Dublin 
Schooner Admiral Hood, of Schooner Fly, of Whitby 


Rochester 6 (saved vessel and crew) 
Schooner Susan and Isabell a, Smack Adventure, of Har- 
of Dundee,.,.......... 


also granted rewards amounting to £515. 10s. for 
shipwreck 
a total of 
last two years. 


and other means, since its formation, 


which ser 
in cash have been granted as rewards. 


time, when, through the 
has made within the past few years, it has now One Hundred 


and 
ma 
permanet 
mission is to be perpetuated. 


tributions : 


Robartes, T. J. Agar, Esq., M.P. 
Sm th, Mrs. pide } 
Stirling, Col. Sir Tehout, K.C. ‘ . annual 2 0 O 


ATIONAL LIF E-BOAT 


| Agents of the Society, or to 
5 GH cdtbanaaccctotnatons osteces 20 








Schooner Rose, of Lynn ... 3! Pilot cutter Whim, of 


Brig Prodroma, of Stockton 11 Li weeR 0s. fi deiteae eo ees 7 
Brig Eliza, of Middles- Barque Undaunted, of 
horou RR, es 7 Aberdeen Rac Ry 
Brigantine Freia ,of Konigs- Wrecked boat on Black- 
EE stun scocacbdnganie 6 water bank, on the Irish 
Brigantine Diz ana, of Fre d- Coast 1 
rikshaven aittecnte, wh hooner Skylark, of Folke- 
Brig Gloucester, ‘of South ES ey ea Tea 6 
Shields sil inital .. 7| Brig Lively . of ¢ ‘lay, Nor- 
Brig Lovely Nelly, of Sea- a — 
Fe aaa 6 | Barque Robert Wat son, of 
Brigantine Nugget, of Bide- Sunderland . node 
SUED aitleaatdaibccaséovnned 5 | Schooner Auc shine ruive, of 
Schooner Prospect, of Ber- Grangemouth ................ 6 
wick . ...- 6 | Schooner Friends, of Lynn 4 
* Sk 9 Thomas and Jane, of Schooner Eliza Anne, of 
ee 3 Dublin isaspiaels 5 
"Fishine-boat, of Whit- Barque Peace, of London 2 
ee Re ee .. 4|Lugger Saucy Lass, of 
Brig Arethusa, of Blyth ... 8 EsOWOREORS 20... cccccccccscecsce Ae 
Schooner Dewi Wynn, of srig Content, of Sunder- 
Portmadoc ......... 8 land pnlixkce--@ 
F _ Cymraes, of Beaumaris 2 — k Eller Owens, of 
hooner William, of More- ‘ardigan reba 
ome sscneereiaiebateeaie Galliot Epimac ‘hus, of 
Smack Gipsy, of Newry ... 4 Amsterdam ..........00.s000 5 
Schooner Margaret am, of —_— 
EN scisvctedecanectnt 4 NEES Tare, ~~ 498 
For these and other Life yoat services the Institution has 
voted £1,893 as rewards to the crews of the Lifeboats. It has 


r saving 373 

= hv te } 5 akiny 
ed persons by shore-boats and other means, making 
871 persons saved from a watery grave during the 


by the Lifeboats of the Society, 
is upwards of 12,200; for 
vices 82 Gold Medals, 704 Silver Medals, and £15,250 
The Institution has 


o expended £57,200 on Lifeboat Establishments. 


The number of lives saved 


The D iblie canr not but sympathise with the vigorous effort 
now being made by the Soe iety to save the lives of Shipwrecked 
Crews. Their hep was never more needed than at the present 


extraordinary exertions the Society 


nae t ; 
['wenty-one Life-boats under its management, for the 
ntenance of which, in a state of thorough efficiency, a large 
nt annual income is absolutely needed, if its humane 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following con- 


Her Majesty the Queen cipemiipenassscteenl . annual 60 O 0 
Clark, Mrs. ...... staid segue shite enagenih annual 210 O 
Clerk, Colonel, R. A. TPR, Fe PROP SRN annual 1 1 0O 
Cotton, Sir St. Vincent, Bart Seah ieecae ee 25 0 O 


Joutts and Co., Messrs., Bankers annual 10 0 0O 


Digby, G. W., Esq., Sherborne Castle......... annual 5 O O 
Erle, Lord Chief Justice ; don. 1010 O 
Fanshawe, Vice-Admiral Sir A., K.C.B....... 2nddon.25 0 0 
Harvey, Rev. G. G. and Mrs. : , don. ee @ 
Lambton, Messrs. W. H. & Co., Bankers don. 21 0 0 
Lanesborough, the Earl of ie annual 5 O O 
Martin, Sir ms nry, Bart. ...... ion 7thdon.10 O 0 
Moore, Rev. iby at. Es .. don, 1515 0 


annual 5 O O 
2 


 Greenwic a ‘ — . annual 0 0 


Donations and Annual Subse > tle will be thankfully re- 


ceived by the Bankers of the Instirution, Messrs. WILLIS, 


PERCIVAL, & CO., 76, Lombard-street ; Messrs. COUTTS 


& CO., 59, Strand; Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 


16, St. James’s-street, London; by all the 
United Kingdom; and by the Secretary, RICHARD LEWIS, 


Bankers in the 


Esq., at the Office of the Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, 
Loudon, W.C. 

Payments may be made by Cheques or by Post-office orders 
(crossed), to Messrs. WILLIS, PERCIVAL, & Co.; or to the 


secretary. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ryNHIS S COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of aC ap vital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuati will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DereRRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premiam system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orrtexr, 355, Strand, London. 


q' TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


~ Established 1843. 
[EAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1861, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :— 
During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
1e Directors for the Assurance of £513,040; of this number, 
l 1s » were completed, and Policiesissued for the sum of £361,960 ; 
‘lding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 3s. lld., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were cither declined or withdrawn. 

[t will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society’s existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gr atifying results ; 
e Society’s Income is now £100,980. 8s. 2d, 


tl 
l, 
vi 


Th 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being ‘increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 2s. 9d. 


] 
Che following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
ast Annual Report, will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 











No. of 
New Sums Annual Total Accumula- 
Year. Polici 1€8 | Assured Premiums tions from all 
Issued, | | thereby. therefrom. sources. 
S' a 4. £ s. ad, 
a 603 | 294,451 6,597 18 3 202,110 7 2 
_ eeeeete 572 221,122 7.736 9 5, 238,055 1 7 
1858 ” 658 235,350 8,582 0 9 274,797 15 4 
Sy oiapeuged 812 294,495 10,172 19 @ 309,444 65 2 
1860 .......... 902 336,290 (11,312 15 9 360,530 3 0 
1861 1,115 361,960 12,868 $311 414,231 5 9 


Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


j the 


= +) 
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NITY FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 


City. 
The Shareholders of these Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing subscribed capitals of nearly Two | 


Millions. 

United Annual Incomes, £130,000. 
rates, and popular features. 
tion with Life Policies. 

The Premium Incomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1560 by up- 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 
CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 


Empowered By Spkcrat Act or Pariiament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Loans to any amount in connec- 





64, Cornhill, E.C. 


J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pa!l-mall, S.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman. 

Cuantxs Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY 
THIS COMPANY. 

This Company coffers the security of a large paid-up Capita 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus 
protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual 

Offices. 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured 
from the commencement of the Company. 


Payable at Death. 


Sum Insured, Bonuses added, 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 1¢s. 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays 
£2. 2s, 4d. per annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent, per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been 
almost as much as the premiums paid. 

Loans geantel on approved real or p ersonal security. 

Invalid Lives.— Parties not in a sound state of health may be 
insured at equitable rates. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Funds or Property of the Company as at Ist January, 
1861, amounted to £730,665. 7s. 10d., invested in Gov ernment 
and other approved securities. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded on applica - 
tion to E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Lady, 
i without family, RECEIVES THREE CHILDREN to 
reside with her. French also spoken. A Parisian Governe:s 
in the house, A very superior education, careful mental train- 
ing, with every home comfort. Residence close to the Park 
and Gardens. Vacancies after June. Terms—Eighty Guineas 
perannum. Reference to a clergyman whose two daughters 
and little boy have been educated by her for three years; also 
to others. — Address first to M. H., care of Mr. Maddox, 


WV ORTLOCK’S CHINA V AREHOUSE, 
| 250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 

250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park, 


HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, 
34, Old Bond-street.—The whole of the Stock of the 
late Tuomas Courtyey, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornaments. 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 


— 





YINTAGE WINE COMPANY. 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 
Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s. and 20s, per dozen. 
Pure, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. | 
Sampies for ls. 6d. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, | 
14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 








CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR, 
E EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is | 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1311. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 


it at 363., 42s., and 43s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. | 
Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 72s. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...............ces0000e 243. 308. ,, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
RT a 36s. 428.48s, ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 363. 42s. 483. 60s. 


Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 483. 60s. to 120s. Zs 
Sparkling ditto ¢.........cceccceeeeees 60s. 663. 78s. ,, 


Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 483s. 603. 663. 78s. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 722. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
diately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 

Brighton, 30, King’s-road, j 

(Originally established A.D, 1667.) 


Good bonus, liberal 


GUSH AND 


——$—$——____ 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 


| TWENTY-FOUR 


FOR 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


ONE GUINEA, 





FAMILY 


MOURNING at their Establishment, 
description is kept Ready Made, 


LONDON GENERAL 


Nos. 247, 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
) The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Kurope. 

and can be forwarded in Town or Country 

Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


MOURN 
249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 


Mourning Costume of every 
at a moment's notice. The most Reasonab!s 


NQ 
7. © 


WAREHOUSE, 








EASTON’S 


FOR REMOVING 





a“ 


\ei/ 
 ) 
ss 
Co 
tC 


, & 89d, 


PATENT BOILER 
AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 
PS. EASTON AND G SPRINGFIELD, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE 
WAPPING 


’ 
JA Y’S. 
Re Orne eee ee ee — a — 
4 ; Bs, # i £ Bucs , ) ? p> , ] ? ] 4 } ° 
Ado yt {7 t ju ii 5) by D bina Ivy fi Ly bva U, I t F and 8 St Indies, 
r) ” 1.7 
e) ( nr 


FLUID, 


MANUFACTURERS 
WALL, 


? 


LONDON, E. 





EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS 


| 


at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 
The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street 


, 


ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. Ali the complicate l 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers; cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

** We are disposed to think they will } 


shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 


often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.”’ 
Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 


numerous testimonials. 
CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


FINO LADIES. — ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
This Royally-Patronised and Ladies-esteemed specific 
realizes a HEALTHY PURITY of Complexion, and a softness 
and delicacy of Skin. Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it 
eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Tan, and Disco- 
lorations. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
Hatton Garden, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 7." ASE 
for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and beware of spurious and 


. . . 7 , ‘ 
pernicious Articles under the name of ‘‘ Kalydor. 


at 20 
a, 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘“‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole shect of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s, $d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free, 


blancs BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norron’s Pruts act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances: 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. ‘ 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Prxts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Katrina, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils”so 
abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., U.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., £c, 
September 27th, 1861. 

Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 
43. 6d.; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, at 

79, St, Paul’sChurchyard, London, 


K EATING’S 


FOR 
PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 


» largely used, both for 


D RK. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
| IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
4 prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual reme ly for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


DEBILITY, 


ASTHMA, COUGHS, 


RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DISEASES OF 


THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician Ordinary to the Queen tn Ireland. 
** T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
>a very pure O l, not lik ‘ly to create disgust, anda thera- 
peutic agent of great value,” 


Dr. LANEESTER, F.B.S., 
Seu tific S iperinte z Le nt, South Ke asingt nn Museum. 

** T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
yenuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RB.S., 
Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 
cé 


Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, aud that it does not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the 
Pale Oil,” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
**]T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend- 
ing @ genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS 
DESTROWED,” 


De. Ds Joxen’s Licgut-Brown Cop Livzr Om is sold 
oaly in Isegrrat Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture,. WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Drugzists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtion.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


— 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESI: 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and waiversally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as @ mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
aud children, It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 





BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. in tins, 
at 1s. 1§d.; 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; aud at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford- 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists, 
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JF sthe Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
[sundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


: wy} | 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


P. & § BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 








e ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No, 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-f:ee. 


TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
tntrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

ling, and may be seen in operation daily at the 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates pr spared fe 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


R? DDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
1 


in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He has 
Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive snow of Iron a id 


Rrass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with gy » Bedd 


Ts BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 


1 Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from lls. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
king, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each; hi 

me Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great va 


from £2. 13s. 6d. to £20. 
the PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 


twenty-five years ago by 
ygton & ¢ 


PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elk 


md all comparison the very best article next to 
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ly, as by no po ‘le test can it be« ruished from 

1 1} ] } 
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l J I 

~ Potts Ml } 
s.d. £ i C 1.12 8. d 
Table Forks 113 02 40;,210 0|}215 O 
12 Table Spoons .. 113 032 4 ¢ 210 01215 O 
12 Dessert Forks | >o 2a lls O§F 117 O 
12 Dessert Spoons . l it O ] Z { l 0;}117 O 
2 Tea Spoons .... OM 6'3.'3s OI ol1 7 0 
6 Egg Spoons lt } ] 9010 O »13 6 7 015 O 
» Sauce Ladles Uv ¢ Vv vO ‘ } ’ { ss =. 
l Gravy Spoon 0 69010 0 ) { 12 O 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow ) fo 4 ( » 5 O 
1 Mustard Spoon,gt.bow! 0 1 » 2 ( 6}0 2 6 
| Pair of Sugar Tongs 0 2 0 f » 4 GOO 4 f 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers l 4 cS 11 Oo.112 O 
| Butter Knife ) 60 6 ¢ We 8.7 6 
| Soup Ladle > @@ Ba ( ow ¢ ] 0 O 
Sugar Sifter ) ») 4 0 5 0 90 f 
Total 919 91310 3 14196116 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same pri An oa 
est to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
tc., £2. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and « ier dishes, 
ruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All 

nds of re-plating done by the patent process. 

YUTLERY warranted. The most varied 


J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices 





that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales, 
Table | Dessert 
es nive Cc ar’ ars 
Ivory Handles, K Per — . Per 
Dozen. Dozen. Pair. 
. a 3 s. d. 
3}-inch Ivory Handles : sneaiiiin 12 6 10 O i 3 
3}-inch Fine Ivory Handles... 15 O ll 6 4 3 
t-inch Ivory Balance Handles 18 0 i4 O 4 6 
t-inch Fine Ivory Handles £4 0 7 0 7 3 
t-inch Finest African Ivory Handles; 32 0 26 0 ll O 
Ditto with Silver Ferules......... 0 oO 33° «OO 12 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver) en oO i) ae 17 8 
I ii titi renncenntl 1 lg ont: , 
Nickel Electro Silver Handles, _ 
.. 19 O 6 
OT PE, cc cckcocccbasavnes cast } ‘é : 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern....... 84 0 54 0 | 21 0 
Bonz anp Horn Hanpwurs 
KNIVES AND ForKS PER DOZEN. 
White Bone Handles ..................| 11 0 8 6 2 6 
Ditto Balance Handles............... 103417 0 4 6 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders.. 7 0 14 0 4 0 


: l 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles| 12 0 9 0 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
Carvers, > 


\ ILLIAM §8. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


manufacture. 
dition, and ready for delivery. Large Sheets, 52 in. by 31 in., 7s. 


and first-class DRAWING PAPER, of Whatman’s 
A new batch of 1860 make, is now in fine con- 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London; 
and all Stationers and Artists’ ro me ony 





business of FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE may be 
appointed AGENTS, either publicly recognized or private, by 
addressing Letters to ‘No. 1150,” City or Guascow Banx, 
Argyle-street, Glasgow, 


YVRAMER & Co,’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 
J THE LARGEST IN EUROPE. 


Cramer, Beatz, & Woon, 207 & 209, Regent-street. 


JIANOFORTES.—CRAMER & CO. have the 
best by all the great makers, at the lowest manufac- 
turers’ prices. Sale or Hire. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Woon, 207 & 209, Regent-street. 
( YRAMER & CO.—HARMONIUMS of every 
J description—the best by Debain. A Large Stock by 
\lexandre, at reduced prices, Lists, post free. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Woon’s Pianoforte Gallery, 


207 & 209, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTES and 


ZNRAMER & CO. 
Y) HARMONIUMS, Second Hand, in great variety. 
Pianofortes from £10 upwards. 


z, & Woop, 207 & 209, Regenrt-street. 


AND COLLARD’S NEW 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR. 
unications are to 
| Hire, 


Cramer, Brat 


rf 
\/ WEST-END 
CTREET, BOND-STREET, where all comm 
e addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale an 


City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


YOLLARD 
, 


& Fv. 


NEW MUSIC. 


VINHE NADIRA MAZURKA. 
. 5 By Crumenr Gopson, Esq. 
Price 3s. 
Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street, W. 


NEW LITERARY PAPER. 
ly, the First Number (32 pp. 4to.) of 


THE PARTHENON. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIEN( E, 
AND ART. 
Price 3p. StTamMpgEpn, 4D. 
Edited by C. W. GOODWIN, Esq., Author of the Mosa 
( 1ogony, in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews. 


THE PARTHENON contains :—Reviews and 


New Works, English and Foreign.—Original Articles upon 
subjects of general and social interest. — Foreign Corre- 
spondence, from various parts of the world.—Extracts from 
Foreign Journals of Literature and Art.— Articles upon 
Scientific Subjects.—Full Reports of the Weekly Meetings of 


of Art, Music, and the 


Critical Notice 
Mis rel. 


Distinguished Men. 


i interest. 


the Learned Societies 
Drama Ob tuary Record of 
laneous Notes on current Topi 


N.B.—THE PARTHENON is published every Friday 
ifternoon in time for the Evening Post, so as to ensure its 
hroughout the country on Saturday, 


lation thr 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Office,7, BURLEIGH-STREET,STRAND,W.C, 


fh’ LEISURE HOUR, No. 541, for May 10th, 

Price Onz Penny, contains :—A Life’s Secret: Chap. 
XIX. A Journey in Dr. Bevary’s Carriage. Llustrated by 
Gilbert.—Out for a Sweep: Part II1.—The Tale of a West 
End Suburb. By Rev. John Stoughton.—A Trip to North 
Devon: Chap. If. Along the Coast.—Adventures on Lake 
Superior: Il. ‘* Metropolis of the North West.” By the 
** Englishwoman in America.” Queen Louise of Prussia and 
the Countess Voss.—How we Learn.—Some Notes on Street 
Music.—Pursuit of Pleasure under Difficulties : Getting Home 
from the Crystal Palace on a Fete Day. Drawn by W. 
M‘Connell. 


London: 
TENHE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 419, for 


May 10th, Price Onr Penny, contains:—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy : a Tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century: Chaps. XXXVII. and XXXVIII.—Rev. Dr. Keith: 
Part If.—Remarkable Escape from Peril.—Putrir IN THE 
Famity : Meekness of Spirit.—Leaves from my Portfolio. By 
a Missionary in Bengal. X. ‘‘Some fell among Thorns.” 
Continued.—Bird of the Marsh.—Pacrs ror THe YouneG: 
Ellen Vincent, or Dawnings of the New Life: Chap. Il. A 


Prayer Answered, &c. 


56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


and sold by 


Rexiiaciovus Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
all Booksellers. 
MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 


GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 3d. 
ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. 3 
BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. 4d. 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. 6d. 
KITCHEN GARDENING 


FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 4d. 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. 4d. 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. 6d. 


MUCK FOR THE MANY. 3d. 
*.* Any of the above can be had post-free for an additional 

postage stamp. 

OFFICE: 162, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C., 

And to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 





Noti es of | 


FOR THE MANY. 4d. 
FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 4d. 


WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. 9d. 





In crown 8vo., price 10s, 6d., half-bound, 800 pp., 
N EN OF THE TIME: a Dictionary of 


Eminent Living Characters (including Women). A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and for the greater part 
re-written, with the addition of Several Hundred New Articles. 
By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
‘* We coraially recommend this ‘ Red Book’ of celebrities as 
a most desirable library companion. In it will be found a brief, 
but satisfactory, sketch of every leading man or woman in any 
profession or denomination.” —Wotes and Queries. 
London : RourtEpGE, Warns, & Rovrtenesr, Farringdon- 
street. 


as 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In Two vols., post 8vo., cloth, illustrated, 
CRUISE UPON WHEELS; or, Autumn 
PP Wanderings among the Deserted Post Roads of France. 
By Cuantes Atiston Comins, 
Author of “The Eye-Witness,” &c. 


London: RovriEpGr, Warne, & RovuriznGx, Farringdon- 
street. 


Sag EE ae ELDER, & CO.’S SHILLING 
SERIES OF 
STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. 
Price One Shilling each Volume. 
SECOND ISSUE,—Just Ready. 
LOST AND WON. By Georarana M, Crate, 
HAWKSVIEW. By Home Ler. 

COUSIN STELLA; or, CONFLICT. By the Author 
of ‘* Who Breaks, Pays.” 
FLORENCE TEMPLAR. 
HIGHLAND LASSIES ; 
sy Erntck MACKENZIE. 
FIRST ISSUE. 

CONFIDENCES. By the Author of “ Rita.” 

ERLESMERE: or, CONTRASTS of CHARACTER. 
By L. 8. Lavenv. 

NANETTE and her LOVERS. By Tatnor Gwynne, 
Author of ** The School for Fathers,”’ &ce. 

THE LIFE and DEATH of SILAS BARNSTAKE. 
sy Tatnot Gwynne. 

ROSE DOUGLAS : 
Minister’s Daughter. 

TENDER AND TRUE. 
Morison,”’ 

GILBERT MASSENGER. By Home LEr. 

MY LADY: A Tale of Modern Life. 

THORNEY HALL: A Story ofan Old Family. By 
Horme Lee. 

THE CRUELLEST WRONG OF ALL. By tho 
Author of ‘‘ Margaret; or, Prejudice at Home.” 
*.* Other Works are in Preparation. 

had of all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 
Smitu, Exrvsr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


By Mrs. VIpAL. 


or, THE ROUA PASS. 


the Autobiography of a Scotch 


By the Author of “ Clara 


May be 


On the 10th inst , illustrated with Sixteen Coloured and Tinted 


, 
Lithographs, and Three Maps; two vols,, demy 8vo. 


i IFE in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST. 
£4 By Srznser Sr. Jonny, F.R.G.S., F.E.S8., formerly 
ber Majesty's Consul.General in the Great Island of Borneo, 
and now her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republie of 
Hayti. 


Smitn, Etprer, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





New Editian, in one vol. 12mo., limp cloth, pp. 140, with 
103 Illustrations, 
CONSTRUCTION IN 


Useful to the 


ple OF 
: ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c. 
Practical Builder. By Wit.1am Buanp, Esq. 
BEING VOL, IIL* OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY 
SERIES. 
J.S. Virrvur, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road. 








In one vol., 12mo., limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
( ) UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
ROME. 
By Epwarp Levien, M.A. 
VOLS. VII. AND VIII. OF WEALE’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
J. 8. Vintvz, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road. 


FORMING 








Second Edition, in one vol., 12mo., limp cloth, pp. 152, 


price ls., 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
for Schools. 


TONGUE, Spoken and Written, for Self-teaching and 
By Hypx Crarxsz, D.C.L. 

FORMING VOL. XI, OF WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL 

SERIES. 


J. 8. Virrvr, 26, Ivy-lane; and 294, City-road. 


PJOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 





Strand. 

CHrawts TEE, ccnonexesessescsiesscccsedecsecnaineaas « 1s. 6d. 
TEASED ..occcccesercconscngens>cecocsscngennaeianesteshaans ls. 3d. 
Toute FE Va. bcrntdasacassocceccosscosesdectsosceestesecesors 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............. 1s. 6d. 

Exercises ....s0+000+ Is, 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ...........cssecceredseseeeees ls. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes.....c..:.cccossecsecsonserees ls. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes  .......csseereeesee a ls. Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 

The Same, Poetry 3s. -— 





La Fontaine’s Fables...........:.csssserseeneeees secveee 1s. 
All strongly bound in boards. 


( Hachette’s Educational — 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 


Catalogues : ‘ 
pete’ Catalogue alphabetically arran ed with Authors 
| by post on names and their several works. : 
| receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
| a postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
| stamp. German List. 


Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
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Now Ready, in Two vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s., bound, 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Seotch Church, London. Llus- 
trated by his Journal and Correspondence. 


By Mrs. OLrpHant. 


** A full, detailed, biography of Irving we have not seen till 

now. In Mrs, Oliphant’s volumes we trace the history and 

mark the aspect, the joy and grief, and conflict of his life, as 

we have never before been able to do. Her work is admirable, 

, rete a most living, consistent, vivid picture of Irving.” — 
acmillan’s Magazine. 


Hurst & Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of 
** High Church and No Church.” 
** This book has high qualities.’’— Blackwood. 


** Tt is a fair test of an author when each succéssive book is 
better than the last, and this test the author of ‘Owen’ has 
stood! The touching picture of Tarby’s life and family has, 
we think, never been surpassed by Dickens.’”’—John Bull. 


MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newton 
Crostanp. Three vols. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
8.C. Haru. Two vols. 


** The best story Mrs. Hall has written.””—Atheneum. 


SATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reade. 


** An original, well-written book.””—Daily News. 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. 
©, Stuart Savitz. Three vols. (Just Ready.) 
Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


10s. 6d., cloth, 
LONDON LABOUR AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 
THE EXTRA VOLUME. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCENES AND LOCALITIES. 


** These instructive pages make us resolve henceforth to see 
deceit in the most captivating tale of sorrowful and distressed 
vagrants.”’—Suturday Review. 

“ One of the most remarkable works of the period.” —Sp: 
tator. 

** Vice in almost every phase is investigated, and inf 
of the highest value to moralists and p vile wee herehe: is 
—Morning Advertiser. 

** Few romances of modern times could match in interest the 
terrible a array of character produced in this dark gallery of sin 
and crime. Glasgow Citizen. 

‘** For a thorough insight into human character, this is « 
the most serviceable books ever written.’’— Wesleyan Times 
** Indispensable to the writer on social matters, and of 
highest importance to the pravtical philanthropist.’”’-—¥ 

Sormist, 


1 large vol., 8vo., 


rmation 
yeu, 


f 
ne ol 


the 


London: GRIFFIN, Bouy, & Co. 


He;ries. 


First Series. New 


SOLITUDE. Fifth 


tion. 
INTER 


2s. 6d. 


VALS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
YR IENDS IN COUNCIL. A New 
Two Volumes. Post Octavo. 14s. 
| ee os DS IN COUNCIL. 
Edition. Two Volumes. 9s. 
he NIONS OF MY 
od 3s. 6d. 
| ge pt a LITTEN IN a 
Ol BUSINESS. Seventh E yn. 
PARKER, 


London : Son, & Dover, W 


est Strand 


NEW WORK BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS LN 
COUNCIL.” 
‘his Day, Post 8vo., 5s. 


( RGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE. 
AN ESSAY. 
PaRKER, Son, & West Strand. 


London : Bourn, 


Vols. V. and VI... Svo., 2588., of the 
H ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing th: 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 
By James AntHony Frovpk. 
The Second Edition, Re vised, of Volumes I. »IV , contain- 


ing the Reign of Henry VIIL., ‘£2. Lis. 


London: Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


with Portrait, 15s., 
THE LATE MRS. 
Being Selections from he 
Edited by her Son, the 


This Day, demy 8vo., 


YHE REMAINS OF 

RICHARD TRENCH. 

Journals, Letters, and other Papers. 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Demy 8vo., 15s., 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
L-&’X ASTRONOMY of the ANCIENTS. 

By Sir Groner Cornewart Lewis, Bart., M.P. 

London: Parxrr, Sox, & Bovry, West Strand. 

' 

. - 

New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country | 

Parson.” Post 8vo. Price 9s 


BF EISURE 
ad 
Mag 


HOURS IN TOWN. A  Selec- 
tion from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to F 
wine. 

Son, & Bovry, West Strand 


London: ParxEr, 


New Edition, two vols., post 8vo., 9s. each, 
| 


TIXNHE RECREATIONS OF A COUN TR Y 
PARSON. A Selection from the Contributio: 
A. K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Parxer, Son, & Bovry, West Strand 
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HOME, 
THE 


amas 10, 1862, 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 


A JOUR) 
Merchants and Manufactarers, and all who take an interest in Political, 
PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on 4) 
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throughout the World. 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
of Articles of a literary and popular character 
Opinion on Politics, § Socie ty, Commerce, Literature, &c. 


EXHIBITION. 


Social, and Commercial Progress 


all 


it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
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THE CONSPIRACY AT MILAN, 
PRUSSIA. 
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THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE ITALIAN QUES GREECE 
TION. THE FALL OF NAUPLIA. 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
PAUPERISM IN INDIA. LITERARY NOTICES. 
WOMAN AND HER MISSION, FINE ARTS, ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
THE EDUCATIONAL CODE. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
THE ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE. 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL’S LETTER AND SPEECH LORD WESTBURY. 
To English Residents abroad PUBLIC OPINION is invaluable. 
EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 
OFFICE-—3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 
: \ te eT 
KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 
mn ry > Vr (\ ) a 4 
THE ART-JOURNAL FOR MAY 
» i 7 s> @ s 
Contains ~ of t Inte itional Exhibition The exhibited 
pecim ne works in jewellery, gold and 
lve cel: Te I h, cabinet furniture, iron 
(con ’ ki j present | rtion of the Catalogue 
c ains a f; Ke In the part is also comprised various 
i stin I I I ) Arts; notices of the 
various If bit la t ( , ( trated with Engravings 
copied from | I WV 
Th » Engra f I. Faed, A.R.A., engraved by 
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i - - f irner 
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With Prefa \ Men’s Christian Association.” 
London JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 
W AT AND TARI T2 EPLY TO THE “SATURDAY REVIEW’ 
& ON THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
: ** The dial unus I i t Pri ve 6d. Also, ~ 
i to a ubt anemone 2 yustrations Of | EXAMINATION OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN 
idden un ughts and J ! oe ing : =e I — o PHILOSOPHY. With the above, 4s. 
character are at once ings a l pu ’ ve all, = . 7 ° 
it has throughot he unmistakea! + 3 al -d and By M. P. W. Bouton. 
elicate taste. ..... The « ersat : iversa- Cuarpman & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
10 ne et amusing and brisk, t! ppears l . 22 
bamboo,“ ctnetendas ineatet oi NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
« The tone thr a . 4 ut is that « as I Two Vols., post 8vo., cloth, boards, price 31s., . 
t] tyle is singularly ure, and the Ww le vk has s per iul | A B FE; L L E M A R l E. 
men’s thoughts, so to speak b is half critical ta hu By the Author of “The Earl’s Cedars,” ‘‘ Smugglers 
ind half literary good-fellowship. Spectator. and Foresters,” Xe 
Messrs. Sarcnpurs, Orrtzy, & Co., Brook-street L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 
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SCOTT. 


BAR AND CO. 


FOUNDED IN 1845. 


R EK P 


OF DIRECTORS, AND STATEMENT OF 


PROCEEDINGS 


OR T 


AT THE ORDINARY MEETING OF 


PROPRIETORS, held on the 7th of MAY, 1862, 


LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, in 


Tue Report oF THE DirREcTORS, made in the Spring of last vi 


i 
ippealed to the Proprietors and othe 's interested in the 


assist the Directors in. making L861 the most succes ful year of tl 


} 


Company’s operations ; and, notwithstanding the absence of gene) 


commercial prosperity throughout the country, tl Director 
happy to Say that in bar respects the desired res lt ot thei 
has been realised. 

The year was, however, ren irkable in the ( erence t ( 
as it Ls believed it was in that of other imilar Inst { j 
number of lapsed Assurances, especially ll tn { \ 
industry has been impeded by the suspens! re 
tions with America. 

At the same time the busine ttected ha been oereatel t] 
iny former period, the New Premiums amounting to £6,055 11s. 35d. 


Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 122 Policies. 


The point, however, on which the Directors have most rea i to 


congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very careful and rigid 
investigation into the position and prospects of the Company, nade 
in pursuance of the requirem¢ nts of the Deed of Settlement, by Vir. 
result, as embodied in the 


Perer Harpy, the eminent Actuary, the 


following Report, is of the most satisfactory character. 


‘To rue CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTORS OF THE SOVEREIGN LIF! 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


l have the honour to submit herewith a ful! tat 


ment of the result of the valuation, just completed, of the As 


a id Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance Com] iny, upt 


** (FENTLEMEN, 


of the 3lst December, 1861. 
] 


“This investigation has been, on the present occasion, a wor 


considerable magnitude and labour, as the nul ber of Pol 1es 


actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to over On 


Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or description of 
Life Assurance. 

“T am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of the 
Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every prospect of 
increased success. The Bonus, which the Directors may safely declare 
as the result of this valuation, is larger in amount, both as regards 
the Shareholders and the Assured, than that declared on any previous 


occasion ; and this Bonus has been fairly earned by the past opera 


the Chair. 


{lo} OT tine Neel ST LV. wath ut 1 } thee Sjii alle sf de /7°@¢ touchtng any por 


Th valuation has been made with the greatest care and exact- 


{ f rve tor the future is most ample for the purposes 
L ufficient, with care and man: vement, to main- 
! ter a proportlonatel favourable rave oO! iniprovement, 
[ | e the honour to be, 
‘ GENTLEME? 
‘Your very faithful servant, 
ied) “PETER HARDY, 
Lpril, 1862 © Actuary.” 
mav | embered, that on the declaration of the last Bonus 
Actuary tronelv urged th ropriety of pr stponing the Actual 
Division of Profits until the alternate triennial valuation ; the 
prud O tich « though it naturally occasioned disappoint- 
Lit 1) ) rey nst es, 1s how apparent and it is most grati- 
fying to the Board, while reviewing the peculiar difficulties which 
thos lone who are actively engaged in the business of Life 
Asst : know to have existed during the last six years, to present 
» bli Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman 
of s high character and professional standing as Mr. Harpy. 
Wit it in tl nall clegree encroaching on future profits the 
ldition netion by this investigation will give to each Share a 
Bon l. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up Capital, being three 
es ti um allotted on the last occasion, and 75 per cent, of the 
e Surplus wil! be added to all Policy-holders, assured at parti 
} ! rates. on the 3lst December last, in proportion to the pre 
miums paid since the last Division. 
The Circul announcing the allotment to individual Policies, 
will be issued as soon as practical ie. 


recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per cent., 


Income-l'ax, be p Lid on the Capital for the half-year ending 
December last. 


The Directors retiring are Lorp Arruur Lennox, T. M. B. Batarn, 


Esq., F nd JOHN GARDINER, Ksa., who, being { ligible, olier themselves 


for re- ¢ ection. 
ARTHUR LENNOX, 


(Signed) 


Chatman. 



















































THE LONDON REVIEW. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, 


: 65, FENCHURCH-STREET, EC, 


INTRODUCES FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


GREEK WINES 


Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


[May 10, 1862. 












































: é Bottles included. Bottles included. 
SANTORIN.—A_ stout red wine, with Port-wine flavour, ) per doz. 208 ST. ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with Sauterne 
resemLling Claret, but without any acidity ... site via 3 7 . flavour and character, with entire freedom from acidity— ~ per doz. 24s, 
THERA.—A stout white wine, with Sercial Madeira flavour a | ms 20s. highly recommended. Incomparable at the proce. ) 
CORINTHE.—A full-bodied wine, with Still Champagne cha- ) AMBR\ SIA.—A er smactoue sci equal to Constantia tee ” 30s. 
racter and bouquet... e a "~~ ¥i +12 » 248. | LACHRYMA CHRISTI.—A luscious, yet dry red wine, equal } 42 
re " to Tokay SY me bic ae lp hy ” 8. 
Do. Ny parkling ee gee Tt Sus Dee *e rr) 30s. VISANTO. A most delicious sweet wine, equal to the Com- ) 
CALLISTE.—Resembling, and equal to, Bucellas ’ wo » 26a. mandery of Cyprus ty we i. — » 48s. 
CHIO MASTICA RAKI ....... ‘ Pra 2. as .. 8s. per Bottle. 
Bottles included. Bottles incla led, 
; *VISONTAERE er ae at . ... perdoz, 20s, DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON AUSLESE per doz. 82s. 
*ADLERBERGER OFNER... ies » 248. | MENESER AUSBRUCH , : ” 428.» . 
*ERLAURE .. ..  «. , , » 28s. | TOKAY-IMPERIAL  ... ‘ | » 728. § heard 
rirrm . ”) hd & 
BADACSONYER .. ...__... | » 24s. Do. do. (DU KRONE ... » 96s.) 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE .... — » 298. Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 
* These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and contain great body without their acidity. The very general approval 
these wines have given has elicited the following confirmation :—‘“ The Wines of Hungary are so good as to be almost priceless.’’— Tim :, Oct, 29, 1861. 
i Bottles included. Bottles included. 
ld 4 ‘f ‘ >, INE . , os a 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ee: oh... sa doz. 308. | VIN’ ORDINAIRE, MEDOG;-1858 per doz. 14s, 
” - Superior ee sai »  o6s. on Tp . 
et , ST. EMILION a ie vis vA s. 
CHATEAU D’AY ... ai R + a » 47s. » 208 
b ‘ ea a is * ¥. , 63s. ST. ESTEPHE » 84s. 
= » finest 1857 (extra quality) use » 72s. | ST. JULIEN... » 80s, 
MOET’S _ % =e bus rn ia - Ss. 
rsp DE SILLERY fe a ~ ~ The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY ia ia dat - » 72s. For other wths, see Priced List. 
Octay >, Qr. Cask, Octare, Qr. Cask, 
PORT. ] Koga equal . — equal SHERRY. 14 yas, equal 28 galls. equal 
o 7 dozen. o dozen. to 7 doz. to 14 doz. 
; sAISBON gas nr oa iia « &F 4 . &is 7 vetelen due }s 
BED LISBON por ee Rieti ee} per doz. 18s. ... £512 0... £1014 0 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout 24 714 0 1414 0 
and useful = ” = re : , Do. ; 9» 223. 730... Fe 
VINTAGE 1858 — rich, full- EXCELLENT swe — Ei Ah 1414 0O 
flavoured, excellent for bot- > on a OR DO... BMM.O 
tling or present use... ,) Do. » 016 0. 6M 0 
- F Diane). ved, Deen 34s. ... 11 em 0 
Do. + a0 “4 oy matured, with ) , S48. ..11 60... 216°0 ” 1 6 
character ees dbs \ Do. - nes 208 ve » 88a. «..123 128 0. 23 19 O 
— ic 9 9 
Do. 1854 dry, light, and elegant ... i Se. ao tee. @ oF O AMONTILLADO ... a ie Qe... Ose os 5 0 
Do. 1847—rich, with great body ... » 86e. ... 1818 0... 2810 O 
Crusted Ports from 36s. per doz. For other qualities, see Priced List. 


VINO VERMUTH. 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties, and perfect freedom from any acidity. This Wine is an excellent stomachic, was formerly in 
great favour and request, and is the only Liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation, 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported. 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. 


Cross Cheques, Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 








All Wines in Casks Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT. 
AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIETE VINICOLE DE L’ILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C., LONDON. 














Lonpon: Printed by Wittiam Lirrxs, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincolu’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Litruz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satugpay, Miy 10, 1862, ' 
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